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LANDMARK 


An American Dream Comes True 


Patrick H. McGettigan 


To all who shared the dream 
and still feel the pride. 








About Landmark 


Landmark Systems Corporation, based in Vienna, 
Virginia, is a leading supplier of performance 
software for large-scale computer systems. 


Systems programmers Pat McGettigan and Kathy 
Clark founded Landmark in 1983 with $50,000. The 
company’s flagship product, The Monitor for CICS 
(TMON for CICS), generated over $60,000 its first 
year. In 1994, Landmark posted $45 million in 
revenues. Today, TMON for CICS is part of a 
comprehensive suite of performance tools for both 
mainframe and client/server environments. 


The privately held company employs nearly 230 with 
sales offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, London, and 
Melbourne and serves an installed customer base of 
more than 7,000 sites in over 70 countries. Software 
Magazine has recognized Landmark as one of the top 
100 independent software companies. 


As a responsible corporate citizen, Landmark actively 
supports a rural community in Appalachia through 
the Save the Children Foundation and sponsors an 
annual United Way campaign. It also invests in 
education through business/school partnerships with 
area universities and a local high school. 
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Introduction 


This is a story about one realization of the American 
dream; about humble origins and enormous odds. It’s 
a story of courage, innovation, integrity, and 
achievement. 


In these pages, you will meet Landmark Systems 
Corporation — a company whose rich entrepreneurial 
legacy includes the kind of tales of which dreams are 
made; tales of how two high school graduates built a 
$45 million international software company literally 
on its own earnings. 


You will meet its founders, whose indomitable 
competitive spirit and will to win were matched just 
as formidably with a rare ability to continually grow 
to meet the next challenge. Their innovative 
technology and business practices not only defined 
Landmark’s unique culture but ultimately 
revolutionized its competitive niche. 


You will learn about Landmark’s amazing successes, 
as — relishing its role as a David against many Goliaths 
— the young upstart repeatedly took on the giants of 
the industry and not only displaced them, but 
ultimately dominated them. In the process, it built a 
solid customer base of over 7,000 of the world’s most 
prestigious businesses — an asset that, more than any 
other, speaks to the exciting promise of the company’s 
future. You will learn, too, about its few failures, from 
which it learned and grew stronger. 


As you read, you will come to realize that Landmark 
is a company that has always been more than a cut 
above in its integrity and ethics; whose benevolent 
treatment of its employees, business partners, 
customers, community, and even competitors has 
gained it the respect of its peers and repeated 
recognition on both the local and national levels. 











Introduction 


Regardless of your interest, you will find Landmark a 
company to admire, not only because of what it has 
achieved, but how. 


Now then, the Landmark story. 
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“Know what you don’t know.” 


San Francisco, August 1982 — lots and lots of red 
Ferraris. 


Systems programmers Pat McGettigan and Kathy 
Clark were enjoying their first visit to that beautiful 
city where they had come ostensibly to interview with 
Oxford Software, a growing young company with 
whom they had developed a close relationship. 
Afterwards, they knew they didn’t want to join 
Oxford, but they did come away with one thought: 
“We can do that, and do it better!” And, upon their 
return to Washington, DC, they set about proving 
exactly that, thus beginning one of the most inspiring 
entrepreneurial success stories in the software 
business. 


Pat McGettigan, Visionary 


High school grad and ex-marine Pat McGettigan 
started his nearly 17-year career with Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield sorting cards on the night shift. A few 
years later, he had advanced into systems 





Pat McGettigan, Visionary 
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programming, working on various operating systems 
and eventually becoming responsible for Blue Cross’s 
fledgling use of a new IBM system called Customer 
Information Control System, or CICS. Theirs quickly 
became one of the highest volume real-time systems 
in the country. Pat grew with it, becoming one of the 
top experts in his field. 


A problem-solver by nature, Pat had grown used to 
fashioning his own solutions over the years. This was 
almost a necessity with the early systems, as they 
typically had little or nothing in the way of tools. He 
found particularly frustrating the daily performance 
problems that either severely impacted response time 
or disabled the system entirely. Without tools to help, 
too often Pat ended up guessing and solving the 
problem after the fact — if he could even do that. This 
went on for years — years during which Pat’s creative 
imagination devised solutions that he wished he had 
to use. 


Such was the case in 1978, when Pat was faced once 
again with a major migration of Blue Cross’s now 
huge CICS system without a performance tool. 
Knowing what the impact of the situation would be 
and the frustration that lay ahead without help, Pat 
decided this time to do something about it. Years of 
hard-earned experience went into the design of a 
comprehensive set of tools for CICS — effectively an 
industrial strength solution that he wished was 
available on the market. One of these tools was 

The Monitor, which Pat had written to use the very 
same data IBM used only to put to a file and report on 
paper. It served as an “eye” on CICS, collecting and 
analyzing resource usage information. Through its 
real-time graphical displays, The Monitor brought 
performance alive as it never had been before. 


Perhaps the single most significant event that started 
Pat’s idea on its way to becoming a product was IBM’s 
introduction of color terminals, or, more exactly, Pat’s 
adaptation of his software to that technology. 
Developed initially as an experiment for 
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demonstration purposes, it not only revolutionized 
how Blue Cross managed its CICS systems, but also 
provided the foundation on which Landmark would 
be built. 


What had been an obscure piece of software used 
primarily by Pat’s team became the number one 
tourist attraction in the data center. More importantly, 
Operations became the primary user, constructing a 
modern network control center complete with 
ceiling-mounted displays of The Monitor and a large 
window through which they could be seen. What 
would become Landmark’s famous look-and-feel 
advantage — color and ease-of-use — was born. 


It went through various improvements over the next 
couple of years — years during which Management, 
visitors, vendors, and even IBM all told Pat, “This 
thing is marketable!” Steadily, the momentum started 
to build. 


Business Partners 


Another significant element in this story was the fact 
that, by the time Pat and Kathy made that trip to San 
Francisco, they had already been in business for 
themselves part-time. 


Pat had started a part-time consulting business — 
Online Imports Ltd. — in late 1979. His prime 
motivation was pure financial necessity. But another 
factor was Pat’s perception of a dead-end career 
situation at Blue Cross. He was at a point in his life 
when he had to ask himself that inevitable career 
question, “Is this the end of the road?” Fortunately, 
Pat’s answer was, “No!” 


In addition to getting Pat out of financial trouble, the 
consulting business represented a chance to do more 
with his career. After about a year, having built a 
strong relationship with the Arlington County 
Government (and more “opportunity” than he could 
handle), Pat asked fellow Blue Cross systems 
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programmer Kathy Clark to join him. Over the next 
two years, the two worked over 70 hours a week at 
the two jobs and steadily developed their part-time 
business. They also continued to build their 
friendship with Oxford Software. 


Back from San Francisco 


As time went by, the desire to have their own full-time 
business grew stronger. The demands and insecurities 
of consulting didn’t appeal to them over the long 
term, but the software business did. In San Francisco, 
these parallel paths finally converged. 


They decided the only thing they could do was to take 
the first step. But how to begin? 


Then, and for a long time afterwards, their focus was 
on a product — first bringing it to life and then 
making it successful (in their own eyes). They 
originally viewed the company only as the framework 
necessary to accomplish their objective. But, once 
they had proven their product, they would look up 
and see the beginnings of a real company. 


In September 1982, it all began. Two high school 
graduates with no savings, no financial backing, and 
no software business experience were turned loose 
with their imaginations and dreams. But this was no 
ordinary pair, as their diverse, but complementary 
natural talents would show over the years. Still, 
confident and excited as they were, one of the 
philosophies that would guide their steps would be, 
“Know what you don’t know.” In other words, realize 
what your strengths and weaknesses are and have 
enough sense to find someone to help in those areas 
unfamiliar to you. 


The most critical first step was Pat’s acquisition of the 
rights to the software from Blue Cross. In a way, this 
was a foregone conclusion. The Monitor had, by 
then, been a reality at Blue Cross for almost three 
years. And among its greatest promoters had been 
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Management, who was proud of their technical 
expertise and very much felt a part of the adventure 
and its positive reflection on them. The agreement 
reached by Pat and Blue Cross gave Blue Cross a 
royalty (if and when it was earned) and all Blue Cross 
companies a break on the product: they paid no 
license fees, only annual maintenance fees. Pat got the 
rights to the software as well as the use of Blue Cross’s 
computers to develop it further. 


For the next nine months, getting the new company 
started became Pat and Kathy’s third job, as they 
worked with Blue Cross to help train their 
replacements and at their consulting jobs to help fund 
start-up expenses. For 18 months, only the night shift 
operators knew how hard Kathy and Pat worked. 
During that time, they got the most out of just about 
every minute, fueled by pure excitement. 


The Fun Begins 


Many of the events that took place during this time 
would make theirs the great entrepreneurial story that 
it is. 

There was the Name the Company contest at Blue 
Cross. “Landmark,” taken from a local shopping 
center, beat out names such as “Pentagon,” “Pothole,” 
and “Monument” — all encountered in their daily 
commutes. 


Through a recruiter friend, Pat and Kathy found a 
lawyer who just happened to be one of the country’s 
most prominent experts in computer law. Jay 
Westermeir became the dream’s number one fan and 
guided the entrepreneurs through the important legal 
steps that followed, including-formal incorporation in 
November 1982. During that first year, he even 
complained about being paid so promptly! 


For a long time, Pat had had grand visions for the 
ultimate product and, initially, was intent on creating 
that product. Kathy, however, realized that process 
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Enter, Marketing 
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could easily take forever with Pat’s perfectionist 
orientation. So they agreed to develop a more basic 
product based on the existing Blue Cross functionality. 
It was a first step — a careful testing of the waters. 
However, it had the breakthrough color-graphic 
technology and user-friendly characteristics unheard 
of at that time. Expectations were high. 


Late in the year, the integration and data gathering 
pieces necessary to take the product to market were 
finished. Now they were ready to try it outside of 
Blue Cross. Pat remembers attending a local user 
group meeting where, coincidentally, the well-known 
market leader (Candle Corporation) was presenting 
their product. At that meeting, Pat and Kathy made 
their first presentation of their product in the form of 
a few large color photos shown during breaks. But 
that was enough to get their first committed test sites. 
Pat remembers “consoling” one of Candle’s salesmen, 
telling him, “Don’t worry, you have other products!” 


As the product entered the beta test phase, it was time 
to look ahead. 


Pat and Kathy knew full well that there were critically 
important areas where they needed help — where 
they knew what they didn’t know. One was marketing. 
And, one day, while looking through a trade 
publication card deck, they ran across this question: 
“Are you tired of getting the same dumb-ass stares 
from your marketing agency?” Pat felt providence 
had intervened in the form of a kindred spirit. Soon, 
Pat and Kathy were preaching their vision to the 
Crotty family and their growing young marketing 
agency, Quantum Communications. As luck would 
have it, they specialized in high-tech marketing and, 
in particular, software. 


This was great fun. After all, Landmark was a 
company whose major innovation was the use of 
color. And, oh, what Quantum did with that! They 
designed corporate and product logos. They designed 
Landmark’s first product brochure — glossy-black 
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and four color, naturally — and business cards to 
match. And, they offered wise advice that set 
Landmark out on its incredible direct mail exploits, 
postponing the expense of advertising until they 
could do it “the Landmark way.” (Landmark would 
rarely advertise less than full page.) But most of all, they 
brought the Landmark spirit physically to life and 
formed a major partnership with the young company. 


Of course, since The Monitor’s major characteristic 
was color, the logos had to follow suit (as did just 
about everything else). Pat remembers loving the idea 
for the product logo right from the start. After all, the 
product was their overwhelming focus then and 
would be for some time, so it was natural for it to 
dominate their interest. With one small adjustment — 
adding “for CICS” to its lower, right-hand corner — it 
was ready to carry the flag on their brand new 
brochure. (Even then, they had prepared for the additional 
monitors that would follow years later.) The product logo 
would stand the test of time, going through slight 
evolutions as new monitors were added. 


The corporate logo, however, was another thing 
entirely. Pat has to reach a bit to explain how he grew 
to dislike it so much so soon, but he thinks it was a 
combination of the dominance of his interest in the 
product logo and the fact that the corporate logo was 
colorful, too, especially on Landmark’s signature 
glossy black materials. But grow to dislike it he did. 


4 > 





Landmark 
Systems 
Corporation 


Originally, the logo was the letters “LSC” in a wavy 
script, with each letter a different color. Pat said it 
looked like “something profane in Arabic when 
turned sideways.” And, every time someone asked 
him what it said, it made matters worse. Ever the 
perfectionist, and a stickler for the image of the 
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company, Pat couldn’t get this one “failure” out of his 
head. For years, he contemplated changing it but was 
always restrained. “After all, there are more 
important matters!” was the thinking. It was almost 
five years before Pat got his way. 


Pat and Kathy eventually learned what powerful 
“evangelists” they were when it came to talking about 
their dream. Like their attorney, Jay Westermeir, 
Quantum also became a believer, adding to their 
important strategic guidance the debt-equity that 
allowed Landmark’s founders to aggressively attack 
the market. 


Landmark eventually outgrew Quantum. Years later, 
however, perhaps in ultimate testimony to how Landmark 
did business, two members of the Crotty family would join 
the company they had played no small role in launching. 


Sales Novices As Pat and Kathy contemplated their first market 
tests, they knew their greatest need was experience in 
sales. In fact, when they incorporated in November 
1982, they had set aside stock for the sales expert they 
hoped to find. Although they came alarmingly close 
to making some terrible decisions, a year later they 
found just the right person. Another Landmark 
discipline was not doing something at all until it could be 
done right. 


First Market Experiences 


In early 1983, they were ready to try the market. The 
product — The Monitor for CICS Version 5.0 — was 
ready, as were the product manuals (which Pat would 
write for three more years). Most importantly, so was 
the fancy brochure in which they had invested so 
much. 


Direct Mail The first step was a test mailing to the local 
Washington area — another wise piece of advice from 
Quantum. This would control expense, allow them to 
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learn from their experience, and, most of all, get that 
important first reaction. 


After purchasing a mailing list, it was “licking and 
sticking” direct mail at night (this was still their third 
job), trips to the local post office with armloads of 
envelopes, and the anxious days awaiting the 
avalanche that was sure to follow. Predictably, there 
wasn’t a stampede to buy the product but there was, 
and would continue to be, significant interest. 


One story from that time exemplifies the competitive 
character of the entrepreneurs and would be the basis 
for important strategic decisions to follow. The first 
several responses were for an IBM operating system 
that Landmark did not support. It was a somewhat 
obscure system that seemed to be heading for 
obsolescence, so its heavy presence was puzzling. It 
didn’t take Pat and Kathy long to figure out that the 
market leader didn’t support that system either. The 
next Monday morning, Landmark had support for 
that operating system and another test site! 


Additional mailings followed as did the first trials, 
support calls, and eventually — slowly — sales. 


An important step in establishing Landmark’s 
customer base was the arrangement with Blue Cross 
in which all of their 60+ companies could purchase 
the product at a discount. This quickly gave Pat and 
Kathy a nationwide reference list (strangely 
dominated by the health insurance industry!). 


Now they were in business (or at least close to it). It 
was time to divide up the duties — the beginning of 
another bit of Landmark lore. Pat took charge of 
product development (the grand vision that would be 
in the next release). Kathy took everything else: 
Sales, Marketing, Service, and Finance (there was no 
personnel department — or payroll!). The diverse 
talents that had prompted Pat to hire Kathy as a 
trainee years before would be a critical part of the 
Landmark story throughout the years to come. Kathy 
soon added International to her responsibilities. 
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Out on Their 
Own 





It was time to break the umbilical cord and leave Blue 
Cross. If the product was ever going to have a chance, 
it would need their full attention. In fact, it was 
already demanding just that. 


Both partners had looked forward to this 
time with excitement and anxiety. There 
was no going back now, no safety net. 
Kathy, age 26, looked upon it as the 
latest and greatest in a series of positive 
advancements in both her personal 
development and her career. By the time 
the official day came, she was already 
mentally long gone. 


For Pat, however, it was a different story. 
Although he was a survivor, his was a 
most insecure reality. From a deprived 
background, he had had to overcome 


Kathy Clark and Pat McGettigan odds continually throughout his life. 


Now, at 41, with two mortgages, no 

savings account, and six kids to support, 
he faced the reality of leaving the excellent job he had 
worked so hard to achieve over nearly 17 years. But 
Pat surprised himself. In his own words, “When I 
walked out that door, it felt as if a huge weight had 
been lifted from my shoulders.” 


Global from Day 1 
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So, on May 2, 1983, with no bank account, no 
financing, no employees, and no offices, Pat and 
Kathy became full-time Landmark employees. And 
that night, in one of the great episodes in this saga, 
they were on their first-ever international flight — to 
Amsterdam. They were going international! 


About a month before, Kathy had attended a meeting 
as the guest of her friends at Oxford Software. Pat 
hadn’t been too happy about that because they had 
just completed their first mailings with their new 
brochure and had more than enough to keep them 
busy. However, when Kathy said there would be 
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international distributors at the meeting, a new plan 
emerged. “What have we got to lose?” they 
rationalized. 


Armed with her new brochures, Kathy did indeed talk 
to two of Oxford’s European distributors — one from 
Holland and one from England — both of whom were 
veterans used to starry-eyed entrepreneurs and 
forthcoming with advice to keep her day job. In 
essence, they told Kathy what a cruel world it was out 
there and that her expectations shouldn’t be too high. 
Grudgingly, however, first one and then the other took 
brochures and asked her to send them product 
documentation. 


Disappointed at their lack of interest, Kathy returned 
home, shared the bad news with Pat, and got back to 
her 3-job life. One week later, she received a call from 
Holland asking one question, “Can you come over 
here to talk about a deal?” 


The Dutch distributor (Erik Behaeghe) had talked to a 
few of his customers and friends and had received 
very strong positive feedback. He also realized that 
the product was real and ready for market (not just an 
entrepreneur’s dream as he had thought). And, 
finally, he was looking for a new product himself. 


Encouraged by the exciting news, Pat and Kathy 
invoked their “know what you don’t know” rule and 
sought advice from their marketing firm. It turned 
out they knew a former European manager for a 
software company and soon a crash course on 
international markets was being held. Thus, when 
they boarded that flight for Amsterdam, Pat and 
Kathy were armed with a set of questions they would 
use to test the Dutchman’s intent. Erik passed the test 
with flying colors. 


So, more than a year before they hired their first employee, 
Pat and Kathy defined the scope of their market as the 
entire world. By the end of 1983, they had distributors 
(and customers) in several European countries, including 
Erik Behaeghe in the Benelux countries (Belgium, the 
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Netherlands, and Luxembourg), Paul Ingram (that other 
Oxford distributor) in the U.K., and Ulf Westerfelt in the 
Nordic countries. The three of them proved to be the solid 
rock upon which Landmark’s international business would 
be built and a major factor in the company’s survival. 


Years later, Pat and Kathy realized that they did indeed 
have venture capital: their early international distributors. 
Landmark would never know life other than as a heavily 
international company. 


Survival Is a Very Strong Incentive 


Up to this point, the start-up had been largely 
financed by Pat and Kathy’s consulting work and 
whatever was left from their Blue Cross salaries after 
living expenses. Now, even though they no longer 
had their salaries, they were sure they could survive 
on the income from their consulting work. But the 
same growing demands of the company that had 
prompted them to leave Blue Cross now made them 
give up consulting as well. 


They had just started to market the product in North 
America. And there was every reason to believe that 
they would soon have several more European 
distributors. Plus, they still had not found the sales 
expert for whom they had reserved stock when they 
incorporated. With Pat dedicated almost exclusively 
to the development of the grand vision for the 
product, it didn’t take much to fully occupy the rest of 
the company (Kathy). As they evaluated their 
options, it was clear to them that there was no room 
for anything else but Landmark. 


This was their chance and they had to go for it. They 
had their retirement fund monies from Blue Cross, 
which they estimated would last them six months 
(roughly until December). And now they had an 
additional incentive: survival. 


In reaching this critical decision, they hadn’t been 
foolish. From the very start, they had minimized 
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expenses and leveraged relationships. There was a 
specific reason why there were no offices, furniture, 
employees, or other trappings of a business. There 
were no egos to feed, just a product to prove. 
Company overhead consisted of little more than some 
stationery and an answering service. The company 
address was Pat’s home in northern Virginia. And 
they had development facilities at Blue Cross as a part 
of their deal. 


All resources went to one objective: the best possible 
presentation of the product to the world. Their 
stationery, business cards, manuals, and especially 
marketing materials were all of the highest quality, a 
tradition that became a part of the basic Landmark 
character. 


Still, as they faced this critical time, they tightened 
their belts and leveraged even more. Pat always felt 
that “cash is control,” and they did everything to 
reserve it for the product and support of its launch. 
Some of their early partners also helped with some 
debt-equity. So did as many charge cards as Pat and 
Kathy could muster. 


Kathy Clark, Sales Rep 


Pat and Kathy had planned on a sales partner from 
the start. But until that happened, sales was one of 
the many functions for which Kathy was responsible. 
Without a moment’s experience and admittedly 
“scared to death,” she nevertheless courageously gave 
it ashot. And, for a while, with business being 
conducted over the phone and through the mail, it 
wasn’t too bad. 


But, there inevitably came that first face-to-face sales 
encounter. And the circumstances couldn’t have been 
more threatening. On the Landmark side was a very 
young-looking Kathy, by herself, who as a sales rep 
looked very much like a systems programmer. On the 
customer side was an intimidating, very experienced, 
middle-aged, male vice president of information 
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systems. Kathy remembers thinking her knees were 
knocking. But along with her inexperience and fear, 
Kathy had an entrepreneurial zeal and a disarming 
belief in her product that the VP couldn’t ignore. It 
wasn’t long before Landmark had its first paying 
customer in the U.S. — Computer Data Systems Inc. in 
Rockville, Maryland — and a relationship that lasts to 
this day. 


Kathy also came out of the experience with something 
else. More than ever, she knew she didn’t want to do 
sales! 


At Last, The Sales Guy 
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Jeff Bergman 


In September 1983, they finally found their 
sales partner. Jeff Bergman had been a 
software entrepreneur himself and had 
eventually become vice president of sales 
for a local software company. When that 
company moved, Jeff, who had ambitions 
of starting his own telemarketing company, 
decided to strike out on his own. Just as 
Pat and Kathy were getting more and more 
worried about their inexperience in sales, a 
mutual acquaintance introduced them to 
each other. 


Jeff knew the booming CICS market and an 

attractive product when he saw one. The 
Monitor for CICS was just the kind of product he was 
interested in representing. But, after recent 
experiences, both parties were extremely wary of 
committing too much too soon. Thus, Jeff became a 
distributor of sorts selling to the northeastern U.S. It 
didn’t take long for the three to become closely bound 
by the adventure of growing a company they now 
shared. 


Jeff became a very important third partner when the 
structuring plans for Landmark were drafted the following 
year. And the way he built Landmark’s first sales force is 
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an entrepreneurial tale in its own right. But let’s not get 
ahead of ourselves! 


Good News, Bad News, Good News 


As 1983 wound down, Pat and Kathy faced two 
distressing realities, to one of which they had a most 
unique response. 


The first — a good news, bad news situation — was 
on the product front. The good news was the 
widespread international interest in The Monitor 5.0. 
It had been strong and ongoing from the start. Pat, 
Kathy, Jeff, and Erik knew that if they could convert a 
large percentage of that interest into business, 
anything might be possible. 


The bad news was the disappointing sales. Version 
5.0 was not going to make anyone rich or famous. 
Few of its trials had actually turned into business and 
both Jeff and the first European distributors had 
experienced the same result. At best, it looked like 5.0 
might sustain a mom and pop operation. 


Realizing this, Pat had shifted his full attention to the 
new version as soon as he left Blue Cross. By 
September, Kathy, too, was devoting full time to the 
development process and pretty much letting the 
business fend for itself, with Jeff and the Europeans 
doing the best they could to cultivate that huge 
interest for the future. By November — Thanksgiving 
time — they were once again busy with beta tests for 
the new version and more excited than ever. 


The second and perhaps even more distressing reality 
was that the estimate of their savings lasting six 
months had been accurate. As December dawned, 
they were down to $100 between them. They could no 
longer ignore their financial situation. Although they 
had virtually no overhead, they did have other 
expenses. And Pat had major family obligations. 

They would have to do something to survive until the 
new product could prove itself (or not). 
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This wasn’t the first time during these hectic 15 
months that Pat and Kathy had faced seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. Nor would it be — by any 
measure — the last. At this point, however, they had 
a most unique and touching way of bringing meaning 
to their situation and restoring confidence in an 
eventual success. 


On Wednesday, December 7, 1983, on the way into 
Blue Cross for yet another night shift, Pat and Kathy 
made their partnership officially one on all levels, one 
that was 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Ata 
justice of the peace, with just themselves in 
attendance, they were married. Now they would be 
there for each other through all good times and bad, at 
Landmark or not. In the years to come, Pat and 
Kathy’s totally intertwined lives would give new 
meaning to the whole being greater than the sum of its 
parts. 


Still, what to do financially? 


It was at this dark hour that Erik Behaeghe, their 
dynamic Dutch “head distributor,” came through. 
Although sales had been disappointing, there had 
been some, especially in Europe, where there were 
salesmen active in several countries. These companies 
were established firms and it was in their best interest 
that this promising young company stay alive (at least 
until the new product could be released). So, Erik 
effectively became Landmark’s venture capitalist, 
advancing it royalties long before they had been 
collected. 


In January 1984, The Monitor for CICS Version 6.0 
was ready for market. It was over 10 times the size of 
the original and included many unique advancements 
in technology. Even for Pat, with whom every 
aspiration was “out and beyond,” it was all that he 
could do. With it, hopes and dreams were rekindled 
and, for a while, everything was again probable. But 
only time would tell. Was Pat’s vision right? 


Reality was just ahead. 


2. Building a Company (1984-86) 





“Competitive advantage: Being different in a positive way.” 


In January 1984, the “real” product, The Monitor for 
CICS 6.0, was declared generally available. Pat, 
Kathy, Jeff, Erik, and the European distributors were 
all excited and anxious. Would all of the interest they 
had received translate into sales? This time, there was 
no going back to the drawing board for a better 
product. This was it: success or failure. 


Launching the New Product 


Now attention turned to training the sales force. Jeff, 
still operating as a 1-man company out of a small 
office near his home in Maryland, was able to get 
started right away because he was so close during 
development — and because he was, after all, a sales 
force of one! 


By this time, however, Erik in Holland had recruited 
distributors in the U.K., Scandinavia, France, and his 
own Benelux area. Each had sales and technical 
people who needed training. Pat and Kathy, of 
course, would be their trainers. In anticipation of this 
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trip, Kathy had booked a late January flight for 
Holland that left from New York late on a Sunday 
night. 


As they got further into January, Pat and Kathy were 
feeling pretty good. After months and months of 
extraordinary effort, they were confident they now 
had a powerful, innovative product far beyond 
anything else on the market. They were eagerly 
looking forward to the critical months ahead. 


Two weeks before their trip to Holland, something 
else happened that made them feel still better — the 
Washington Redskins, “their” football team, made it 
to the Super Bowl. So, before you could say “What is 
plastic for?”, Pat and Kathy were part of a tour group 
going to the game. So what if it was expensive? So 
what if it was the same day as their flight out of New 
York? So what if it was in Florida? So what if they 
had no flight back (they had to leave from New York)? 


In a way, this exciting side-trip exemplified Pat and 
Kathy's never-say-no spirit. They dared to think big. In 
fact, they dared to do many things. 


Yes, they saw their game, right smack on the 50-yard 
line. And, even though they didn’t know which of the 
seven circuitous flights out of Tampa would 
eventually get them to New York, they enjoyed this 
well-deserved side-trip, even though the ‘Skins lost — 
big! 


But there was far more fun and excitement waiting for 
them across the Atlantic. Unlike their U.S. situation, 
where they had one professional salesman and two 
amateurs (themselves), in Europe they had four entire 
companies of sales and support people, all of whom 
had sold CICS products, had close relationships with 
their customers, and were motivated by the prospects 
of a hot new product. From that perspective, 
Landmark’s sales prospects multiplied many times. 


The trip turned out to be far more than a training 
session. Thanks to the synergy and motivational 
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abilities of Pat, Kathy, and Erik, it was almost a 
religious experience — a set of entrepreneurs from 
several countries came away with friendships and a 
common sense of mission, the results of which last to 
this day. 


Back home, it was time to turn their total attention to 
sales and support. This meant a heavy direct mail 
program and, of course, a new and even fancier 
4-color brochure on the new product. 


It also meant seminars across North America by an 
impressive 3-person team (Pat, Kathy, and Jeff), with 
high-quality marketing and technical materials, and, 
of course, beautifully done 4-color slides. 

(Presentation materials of this quality were virtually 
unheard of at the time.) And when they got an 
invitation from a user group, they just loved it when 
they followed a black-and-white foil presentation by a 
larger competitor. Landmark never appeared to be a small 
company. 


Despite Pat’s brutal candor (“We’ve been stable nearly 
two weeks!”), interest was steadily rekindled, new 
product trials begun, and a promising sales pipeline 
built. By April, they would know: success or failure. 


The First Office 


With the product — and themselves — on the road 
and with steadily increasing sales, marketing, and 
service demands, it was time for Pat and Kathy to find 
their own office. It was still a couple of months before 
they would know how the product had been received, 
so the effort to minimize overhead expenses was still 
intense. By luck, they found an almost perfect 
situation. 


One day while shopping, Pat noticed a sign 
advertising office space for rent above a store in the 
Rose Hill Shopping Center near his home in 
Alexandria, Virginia. It was a long, narrow 
1,300-square-foot space, had two offices at one end, 
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was available for a 1-year lease, and was priced at $8 a 
square foot. Perfect! And, on top of that, the 
shopping center had a bank, post office, 24-hour 
convenience store, both Chinese and Mexican 
restaurants, and a liquor store. What more could you 
ask? 


In March 1984, Pat and Kathy moved into their first 
real office, fully believing that a year later they would 
need to move. There are several tales to tell. 


One concerns the furniture and equipment. Naturally, 
all furnishings were of the rental variety, following the 
theme of keeping all nonmarketing expenses to a 
minimum. The first three pieces of equipment 
brought in were a small refrigerator, a microwave 
oven, and an 800-number telephone line. This true 
story, which has been told many times over the years, 
reflected several things: 


e They expected to spend plenty of time in that 
office. 


e They expected lots of calls for their product. 


e They had a wide-open door policy when it came to 
service, which was unheard of at the time among 
software vendors (and still largely is today). 


Kathy has an often-told and humorous story about the 
first calls on the new toll-free line. Coincidental with 
the new telephone number, Landmark was about to 
publish its first ad. There was great anticipation along 
with concern that the number in the ad wouldn’t 
match the one installed. The level of excitement was 
high when the first calls came in (even though it 
should have been too early for the ad to be on the 
street). The first two quick calls were wrong numbers, 
but therein lies the story. Suffice it to say that 
Landmark’s number ended in “11” and the Venereal 
Disease Hotline ended in “22!” But that unlucky 
coincidence wasn’t the half of it, as Kathy realized the 
mistake could go both ways. She had nightmares 
about Landmark’s customers accidentally calling the 
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VD Hotline and saying, “I’ve got performance 
problems and poor response time. Can you help me?” 


“Figgy” is another story. Pat and Kathy thought some 
plants would help their largely empty office. The 
largest of these was a small ficus (fig) tree they bought 
at a local supermarket. Throughout the next months, 
the plant had trouble regardless of where they put it. 
Like Landmark, it was just barely surviving. Finally, 
they put it in the last untried place — Kathy’s office — 
where, just as Landmark made a remarkable recovery, 
so did the ficus. That’s when it became “Figgy.” And, 
over the years to come, Pat and Kathy, not 
superstitious people by nature, would swear that this 
behavior pattern repeated itself several times. The 
tree’s health and vigor seemed to parallel that of the 
company. When Figgy looked bad, they worried. 
When Figgy thrived, times were good. Kathy has 
Figgy today and its story is something of a company 
legend. People still ask — cautiously, “How is Figgy?” 


The relationship with Blue Cross still provided 
computer time. And through that relationship, 
terminals and a high-speed line were obtained at cost. 
Reflecting what legends Pat and Kathy had become at 
Blue Cross, when the operations staff installed the 
line, they gave it the network name of “Millions!” 


Even though Landmark literally used the top of 
control units as desktops at the end, Pat thought their 
brief stay in the little office just about a perfect 
decision in all respects — except one. The flight of 35 
steps leading from the street to their office became 
steeper and steeper as they hauled larger and larger 
shipments of the technical and marketing materials 
for which the business had an increasing need. 


The Rendezvous 


When there was just Pat, Kathy, and Jeff, it seemed to 
make sense to have their first small offices near their 
homes. As Pat would say, “None of us wanted to 
cross the Potomac River.” Thus, the company evolved 
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in two main pieces about 40 miles apart. And, as you 
might suspect, logistics were always complicated. 
Initially, the messenger service was Kathy and Jeff. 


To save time, they selected a meeting spot about 
halfway between the two offices. On roughly a 
weekly basis, they met to exchange contracts and 
other paperwork. Kathy and Jeff parked the two cars 
side by side and, thinking nothing of it, moved boxes 
or packages from one car to the other. 


One day, Pat went along for the first time and, as he 
often did, brought a fresh perspective to the situation. 
As he stood watching the shuffle of the cardboard 
boxes from one car to the other, he was struck by the 
scene. It didn’t look suspicious in itself. But when 
you put the exchange into its location, you had 
another story. Where was their meeting place? Off of 
the George Washington Parkway in the parking lot of 
Park Police Headquarters just down the road from 
CIA headquarters! 


The meeting spot quickly shifted to the Tysons Corner 
Marriott — a place that would play other roles in 
Landmark’s life. 


The Power of 6.0 
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One of Kathy’s most worrisome “disasters” with the 
new release turned out to be a startling success and a 
sign of things to come. 


Landmark’s account with Marshall’s had been one of 
the early trials and a VS1 site as well, using that third 
operating system for which Pat and Kathy had added 
support as an afterthought. Kathy had been travelling 
and playing telephone tag with the systems 
programmer who had installed a new maintenance 
level of The Monitor for CICS (TMON for CICS). But 
from the first message, it was clear that the account 
was a major disaster. Many data fields were zeroes, 
not the least of which were basic things like CPU 
(processor) time. Seemingly, nothing worked. And, 
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since the account had experienced problems before, 
Kathy was sure she had lost it. 


Was she in for a surprise when she finally got in 
contact with the programmer?! After explaining 
exactly what the problem areas were, in the next 
breath, he said, “But I’ve got some good news. We’re 
going to buy!” Needless to say, Kathy was startled 
and asked him why. He told her that one of the 
unique features implemented with Version 6.0 did 
work: file response time. This feature had enabled 
the user to look at the individual performance of his 
files for the first time and immediately identify 
several problems. After a simple reorganization of 
those files, he had reduced his response time 60% and 
become an overnight hero thanks to TMON for CICS. 
Problems or not, they were ecstatic! And a simple fix 
soon cured their seemingly catastrophic problems. 


The power of the new release soon showed up in 
similar ways at other customer sites. 


The Market Responds 


As sales and marketing activity increased in North 
America and in Europe, Landmark began to draw 
interest from a totally unexpected source: the 
software industry. Software companies, venture 
capitalists, and investment bankers wanted to know 
more about the young company. For Pat, Kathy, and 
Jeff, this was a chance to meet some very experienced 
people, get important perspectives on their 
competitive niche, and, just learn. Plus, for a while, it 
was a welcome diversion and boosted their morale. 
The day came, however, when they had to shut the 
door on those expensive diversions. That was when 
the market responded. 


April 1984 was the first month the sales cycle of the 
new product could be measured. And did those 
results tell a story?! More units had been sold in 
North America and in Europe during the month of 
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April than in all of 1983. What had been promise and 
hope was now exciting reality. This was it: success. 


Pat and Kathy had achieved their basic goals. They 
had brought their product vision to life. And now, as 
the customer list grew toward 100, they felt they had 
proven it in the international market place. 


Now what? 


They had decided that, if and when they 
accomplished their prerequisite of proving the 
product, then they would consider their options. Up 
to then, the focus — the obsession — had been the 
product. Beyond the kind of dreams common to 
start-up entrepreneurs, no serious thought had been 
given to what might lie beyond. It was first things 
first. 


But now that they had arrived at that point, they were 
faced with some serious decisions. Among their 
options were selling the product, merging with 
another company, or finding a company to sell it for 
them. 


They realized, however, that what had started out as 
Pat and Kathy working part-time by themselves had 
grown into something far more. They now had the 
beginnings of a North American sales operation in 
their agreement with Jeff and an already growing 
international capability through their agreement with 
Erik. They had a professional marketing capability 
and the outstanding materials to show for it. They 
had top-of-the-line legal counsel. And they now had 
personal experience in every aspect of the software 
business. But most of all, they knew they had a very 
hot product. Pat’s vision had been right. 


When they finally took that look around, there was 
only one decision possible: “Let’s build a company.” 
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The Plan to Build a Company 


In May 1984, Pat, Kathy, and Jeff began work on the 
business plan. It had two major goals: to guide the 
company through the next 18 months and to obtain 
financing. Also, if the plan proved successful, Jeff 
would join the company as a partner. Pat led the 
planning effort in true entrepreneurial fashion, 
compiling the format of the business plan from 
several books obtained from the local library. 


The decision on what kind of organizational structure 
to use for Landmark was easy. There were three 
people; therefore, there would be three divisions. Pat 
would lead the technical division, Jeff, North 
American Sales, and Kathy — you guessed it — 
everything else, including Marketing, Finance, 
International, and Administration. 


The plan was to be put in motion on July 1, 1984. 
Detailed operational plans, including hiring 
schedules, were projected through 1985. Revenue and 
expense forecasts were made through 1986. 


A telephone call Pat received during this planning 
phase illustrates again the opportunistic nature of the 
company. The call was from Los Angeles on behalf of 
another software company interested in learning more 
about Landmark. Pat, who had decided he’d wasted 
enough time talking to these people, repeatedly 
discouraged the caller. Finally, the caller said his 
management was no longer interested (which was 
great for Pat — no more disruption). In his next 
breath, however, the caller said, “But I am still 
interested.” Thus, Mark Moore, who would become 
Landmark’s first full-time employee (after Pat and 
Kathy), paid his own way to Washington and to the 
meeting spot (the Tysons Corner Marriott) to convince 
Pat, Kathy, and Jeff to open an office in Los Angeles. 
Presto, Landmark’s plan now called for east and west 
coast sales offices! 


Pat is proud of that first plan to this day and recalls 
how it felt to look at the projections. Here they were, 
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all three of them just making ends meet and looking at 
over $1 million over the second half of 1984, more 
than double that in 1985, and more than double that 
again in 1986. And they were trying to be 
conservative, too! It was a heady experience and 
perhaps the ultimate testimony to the confidence they 
felt. Pat, who became the company’s philosopher, 
would often say, “Just make sure you’re not the one 
who sets your limits.” Landmark would be an 
excellent planning company from that time forward. 
And, surprisingly, they would beat all of those 
revenue projections — handily! 


The First Ad 


With the good sales news in April and the subsequent 
decision to build the company came another 
important milestone: Landmark’s first ad. As much 
as anything the founders did, this ad defined the 
character and culture of the company. It also was a 
very tough act to follow. 


In the early days, Pat was the guiding force on the 
company’s image. It was one thing to receive little or 
no salary and work in a humble office with 
hand-me-down office furniture. It was quite another 
how the company appeared to the world. Hence the 
company’s very professional image in everything it 
did, right down to the paper in its manuals. “Either 
you do it well or not at all” was the philosophy. 


Advertising had been one of those “not at all” areas. 
Quantum had discouraged them right away from 
expensive advertising. And even Pat knew they were 
right. So, they waited. When the world saw 
Landmark, it was not going to be a 1/8-page, 
black-and-white ad at the back of some obscure 
publication. When they saw Landmark for the first 
time, they were going to sit up and take notice! 


With the sales results in April came the day of the 
unveiling of the ad. Now that they knew they had a 
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hot product, regardless of their cash flow, they had to 
make a strong statement to the world. 


The result, first published in Computerworld in June 
1984, was the famous “Candle Snuffer Ad” (see color 
plate). It made a strong competitive statement and 
said volumes about the character of Landmark’s 
founders. Naturally, it was 4-color and full page. The 
picture had a large, color graphic screen from TMON 
for CICS with streams of light emanating from it onto 
a small, recently extinguished candle. Pat and Kathy, 
from their walk-up office with no employees, were 
issuing a very specific challenge to Candle 
Corporation, the overwhelming market leader at the 
time. And they made good on it! 


Candle Corporation was Landmark’s #1 competitor. It had 
been in the systems performance business since 1977 and 
its CICS monitor was the market leader. The company’s 
logo was a candle, representing the concept that their 
product shed light on systems performance problems. 


The Plan Ils Launched 


On July 1, 1984, Pat and Kathy, from their office in 
Virginia; Jeff, from his office in Maryland; and Mark 
Moore, from his office in California, began to execute 
the plan. Most important were the personnel hires 
that include some of Landmark’s greatest 
entrepreneurial stories. 


Jeff’s plan for Sales called for Landmark to directly 
cover North America and that is how he proceeded. 
But, since he could neither afford nor attract veteran 
software sales people, he started building his own. 
Among them were secretaries, insurance salesmen, 
and, in short, anyone who had any kind of sales 
experience — and hunger. With Jeff teaching and 
guiding, a sales force started to take shape. 


Eventually, Jeff built an incredibly productive 
telemarketing organization. And among his greatest 
successes were: 
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e A former McDonald’s manager (Dennis Vernon), 
who became Landmark’s first million-dollar sales 
representative 


e A former Maryland motorcycle policeman (Tony 
Mazur), who “conquered New York” 


e A 21-year-old former ten-cents-a-call telephone 
solicitor (Mike Sandoe), who became a consistent 
million-dollar rep. 


Pat and Kathy collaborated heavily in the recruiting 
effort, learning eventually to restrain their 
motivational skills until they knew what kind of 
candidate they had. But it was Kathy who did all of 
the actual recruiting and hiring, not only during this 
time, but for years to come. She found the first hires 
in Finance, Human Resources, Distribution, 
Administration, and Marketing, as she effectively 
built the nonsales components of the company. This 
included the technical area, too, as the first 
programmers beyond Pat and Kathy were hired. The 
first of these was a young protege of Pat’s from his 
consulting days. That person, Paul Mockabee, would 
become one of Landmark’s directors of development. 


Kathy also oversaw Landmark’s marketing program 
and worked on extending its international 
distribution network. And in her “spare time,” she 
helped Pat and the developers with customer service, 
too! 


Among Kathy’s great stories is one about the first of 
what ended up being many family groups at 
Landmark. A woman who had raised her family was 
looking to reenter the work force. Through a friend — 
who happened to be Landmark’s first secretarial hire 
— she was hired part-time to do some clerical work. 
But, when Pat and Kathy discovered her incredible 
personality and work ethic, they created a full-time 
job for her. Over the years, Nancy Ludlow became a 
tremendously positive influence in the customer 
service organization and rose to a management 
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position. Affected by her enthusiasm for the young 
company, her retired husband also took an interest, at 
first doing part-time jobs. Buzzy built Landmark’s 
shipping and receiving operation and became the 
company’s first employee of the year. Two of their 
children, as well as Buzzy’s sister, also eventually 
worked at Landmark. 


The focus of the young company was still on product 
except, this time, the goal wasn’t to prove it, it was to 
dominate with it. Thus was launched one of the most 
formidable marketing campaigns in the business 
where just about every person, every action, and 
every dollar was put toward advancing TMON for 
CICS in the market place. Very soon, everybody 
would know about it. 


Forging a Corporate Culture 


With the first hires came a deliberate effort to build a 
very special corporate culture. Even though offices, 
equipment, and surroundings were modest at best, 
when it came to how people were treated and 
compensated, the company was exceptional from the 
start. 


This wasn’t just being altruistic, either. Pat thought it 
made great sense from a business point of view. He 
felt too many companies were cautious and 
conservative with their Human Resources policies. To 
Pat, a skilled, dedicated, motivated work force was a 
key to success. 


His definition of competitive advantage — being different 
in a positive way — was applied here. Where other 
companies were conservative, Landmark was 
generous. Where other companies were cautious, 
Landmark was open and trusting. As Pat would say, 
“Td rather trust and fail than not.” And, throughout 
these years, he looked for opportunities to 
demonstrate exactly that. The result, from the start, 
was a group of excited, motivated people with whom 
extra effort was the norm. 
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Years later, Pat would come up with an answer to the 
question, “Why did those people, most of whom had 
families, walk up those 35 stairs to risk everything 
with Landmark?” His answer: leadership. Pat, 
Kathy, and Jeff not only led by example, but they also 
inspired people to follow, and risk, and grow. 


The Company One very important component of the Landmark 

Newsletter culture originated in 1984. What later became known 
as the Landmark Link began life on garish 
yellow-orange paper as Jeff’s unnamed monthly sales 
bulletin to the company. Those were the days before 
email, before Internet, before offices, before almost 
everything. But, as soon as there were employees, the 
newsletter started to develop into the primary vehicle 
through which the founders communicated their 
innovative corporate philosophies and through which 
Landmark’s growing population and 
significant-business-others were kept informed. Not 
the least of those doing the informing was Pat. He 
had written a newsletter for years at Blue Cross and 
his standard monthly fare was most often some sort of 
philosophy, as he very deliberately tried to shape the 
culture of the company. 


For years, the publication was a corporate orphan, 
going from here to there looking for someone willing 
and able to produce it. Eventually, it found a 
permanent home in the Technical Communications 
group, who has been producing it since March 1990. 
And, over the years, the publication has evolved from 
a basic wordprocessed report into a standard, 
desktop-published newsletter format. Contests have 
been held to name it as well as provide it with an 
updated logo. It has survived because the founders 
have always considered it an important part of the 
company’s policy of keeping employees informed. It 
not only keeps them current on company events, but 
also gives them a forum to express themselves in 
writing. 


The Landmark Link continues to be the ongoing voice 
of progress and belief. 
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Another Scare 


By September, everything was wonderful except one 
thing: cash flow. Even though sales had been 
increasing steadily, so had the company’s expenses as 
it hired people and carried out the plan. And, since 
most sales were international, it took longer for those 
accounts receivable to turn into cash in Landmark’s 
account. In fact, Kathy, Pat, and Landmark were all 
having trouble paying their bills. 


That’s when Kathy took the plan to Landmark’s bank 
to try to acquire a $50,000 line of credit. About a 
month later, they turned her down. By that time, 
however, she had almost forgotten about the bank 
because a miraculous situation had developed. That 
accounts receivable pipeline had started to come in 
and it reflected the tremendous change that had 
started to occur back in April. In the space of a 
month, Landmark went from being broke to having 
far more money in the bank than it had asked for in 
the line of credit. And, with every passing day, that 
figure was climbing. Landmark didn’t need the bank 
anymore. 


But when Pat got news of the rejection, he had 
questions. Had the manager at the little bank branch 
in the shopping center mistaken Kathy for some 
wild-eyed dreamer and rejected her and the plan 
without going through its commercial office? It just 
didn’t make sense to him, especially given 
Landmark’s bank balance. So, Pat made some 
inquiries and sent a cover letter with the plan to the 
bank’s commercial offices. A short time later, two 
bank vice presidents walked up those 35 steps to Pat 
and Kathy’s office to seek their business. 


Thus was formed another important early 
relationship. To that small-business-oriented retail 
bank, First Virginia, Landmark’s meteoric rise from its 
humble origins would make it a legend. And, even 
though Landmark eventually outgrew the bank, 
during the ensuing years, they came through for each 
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other when it would have been easier not to. Loyalty 
to business partners was another Landmark “trait” that 
would bear dividends. 


Jeff Becomes a Partner 


In every way but legally, the three had been partners 
through the first year. In October 1984, Jeff officially 
merged his fledgling sales organization with 
Landmark. 


This was another example of Pat and Kathy’s knowing 
what they didn’t know: They had reserved stock for a 
sales partner when Landmark incorporated in 1982. 
When Jeff arrived on the scene in October 1983, the 
incentives had already been structured that would 
make him a partner and major stockholder if things 
worked out. Jeff was the one — and then some. 


A Company Emerges 


Pat says he will always remember the first company 
get-together because in many ways it was to portend 
Landmark celebrations to come. Groups of people 
from different locations who didn’t know each other 
cautiously came together for a celebration and left 
feeling like lifelong friends. 


The dinner was at a nice French restaurant. Pat and 
Kathy arrived first to make sure things were ready. 
They had an area slightly shielded from the main 
restaurant. 


Pat remembers being concerned because, after all, 
there were going to be three groups of people who 
had never met each other. Also, none had been 
employed more than three months. Sure enough, as 
the first people arrived, they were quite reserved. 

But, two hours later, Pat remembers worrying that the 
restaurant would ask them to leave because of the 
noise. It was a great time, an evening that saw the 
company truly come together as people for the first 
time. 
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In the last months of 1984, there were other important 
firsts. 


In October, Jeff’s fledgling sales group finally sold 
more monthly units than the Europeans. And, 
although it was a while before this became a regular 
pattern, it was a tremendously heartening sign that 
Jeff’s sales strategy was working. 


In early December, Kathy, Jeff, and Mark Moore began 
another tradition by taking Landmark to its first-ever 
Computer Measurement Group (CMG) show in San 
Francisco. Even then, with very limited resources and 
virtually unknown to their peers, they set the tone for 
what became an annual formula for success. 
Landmark combined ingenious marketing and 
outstanding products with the unheard-of elements of 
humor and fun to consistently upstage — and 
demoralize — its much larger competitors. One of the 
big companies had already heard of Landmark and, 
needless to say, faced many more demoralizations in 
the future. That company was Candle Corporation. 


At one CMG held in Orlando, the enticing fragrance of an 
old-fashioned popcorn maker attracted people to 
Landmark’s booth and waiters and security officers as well 
as conference attendees could be seen enjoying TMON for 
CICS yoyos. In Dallas, the opportunity to have a photo 
taken with Dallas Cowboy cheerleaders drew the crowds. 
Landmark vendor presentations were consistently standing 
room only. 


Finally, and most importantly, Landmark experienced 
its first incredible December: a characteristic of the 
software business that would never cease to amaze 
the partners. When December was tallied, there was 
no doubt at all: They were on their way! 


They had survived their first trials as a company. 
Better yet, they had exceeded projections that just six 
short months ago had seemed near-fantasy. During 
that time, they had gone from the joy of acceptance, to 
not being able to pay the rent, to having more money 
than they had wanted to borrow. For the first time, 
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there was some distance between the wolf and their 
door — and that gap was widening with every 
passing month. If there had been some question as to 
their viability before, it was gone. Now they knew 
they were going to have the chance to build a 
company. 


As Pat, Kathy, and Jeff looked to 1985 and what would 
be their first year as a company, they knew it was time 
to update their thinking and attack the opportunity. 
They knew they had a hot, innovative product in a 
vital, fast-growing market. They had a plan. And 
now they had breathing room financially. There was 
only one thing to do now: Go for it! Here, too, they 
had the courage to think big thoughts and extend 
themselves to the limit that reality would allow. 


The Focus: Sales 


They had a great product. Now they needed a great 
sales and marketing operation to go with it. And 
that’s exactly what became the dominating focus of 
the company in the years ahead. 


Jeff continued with his sales master plan for North 
America, with a couple of important differences. 
First, he no longer had financial disaster just over his 
shoulder. And, second, he now had a demonstrated 
product record to use in attracting experienced 
salespeople. 


With Mark in Los Angeles and Jeff in Maryland, the 
sales force steadily grew and honed its telemarketing 
strategy. Interestingly, it remained physically 
separated from the rest of the company for its first 
four years. 


Pat, Kathy, and Jeff thought that hiring could proceed 
only at a pace that would allow the organization to 
productively assimilate the new hires. And that was 
the dominant controlling factor in that early plan — 
not finance. 
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When it came to marketing, however, the caution that 
affected their hiring didn’t apply, especially 
considering their telemarketing strategy. Here they 
had an entire agency at their disposal, anxious to 
expand with the company they had helped get 
started. The only limitations were Landmark’s 
financial resources — and imagination. 


In Pat and Kathy were two driven entrepreneurs, both 
of whom were fierce competitors. And in Jeff was a 
sales professional who knew the mechanics of the lead 
generation process. The combination of these talents 
with a productive agency and — for the first time — 
financial resources, yielded the most prolific 
marketing operation in its niche by year’s end. 


Direct mail became the cornerstone of Landmark’s 
telemarketing strategy. Jeff had made Pat a believer in 
that approach early on, even with the limited volume 
they could handle at the time. Now, with a robust 
product with many innovative and unique features, 
they began a campaign of direct mail that sent out at 
least one, oftentimes, two messages per month 
throughout North America. 


The other point of attack was advertising and, again, 
risk-taking skills were key. 


Even Pat, who had been big on Landmark’s public 
image from the start, could see the financial 
impracticality of early advertising pointed out by the 
agency. So, entering 1985, despite the moral success of 
the Candle Snuffer ad, advertising was still not a big 
part of Landmark’s plan. 


But, Jeff changed that. His experience in the field had 
convinced him that TMON for CICS contained 
significant competitive advantage. And, at his first 
planning meeting with Pat and Kathy, he stressed the 
need to make sure the market knew about this 
advantage before the larger companies could 
competitively adjust. As Jeff said, “Let’s make sure 
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the market knows these things were invented here.” 
That was all Pat and Kathy needed to hear and, faster 
than you could say “We have a little money in the 
bank now,” Quantum was helping Landmark run 
frequent, full-page ads in Computerworld and other 
publications in support of its direct mail campaign. 


To the world, Landmark soon looked to be as strong 
and visible as much larger companies. In reality, it 
was still housed in its humble office with rented 
furniture in a small shopping center. 


One of their keys to success, knowing what they didn’t 
know, was applied again in early 1985, when five 
pin-striped suits from Price Waterhouse parked their 
large Mercedes, climbed the 35 steps to Landmark’s 
office, collected all the chairs (just enough to seat 
everyone), and thus began another business 
relationship important to Landmark. In anticipation 
of the growth — and risk — ahead, Pat, Kathy, and 
Jeff had again thought the big thought and hired one 
of the top accounting firms in the country. 


Over the years, Landmark’s relationship with Price 
Waterhouse has become the source of both friendships 
and shared memories as the big accounting firm 
watched — and helped — the little company grow 
and succeed. One of those memories Pat recalls from 
that first visit. It seemed that the Price Waterhouse 
guys were laughing when they got to Landmark’s 
office at the top of the stairs. When Pat asked why, 
the senior partner, Pat Keller, related how their arrival 
just outside of the small bank in the shopping center 
had appeared to cause a bit of panic. Possibly, the 
bank officials recognized them and thought they were 
coming to the bank for a surprise audit! 


That 1-year lease had been just about perfect. In that 
time, the company had gone from the most tenuous of 
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circumstances to confident expansion. Now it was 
time for “permanent” offices, with real furniture in a 
real office building, where there was real conference 
space (instead of a Chinese restaurant), and, most of 
all, where there were elevators! 


In June 1985, Pat and Kathy moved the company’s 
nonsales units to a new, upscale office building next to 
the sprawling Springfield Mall Shopping Center. At 
the same time, Jeff moved both the East and West 
Sales operations to upgraded facilities. Here they 
implemented their progressive ideas for the work 
place that became a hallmark of the company in the 
years to come. Now their physical surroundings 
matched their marketing image. Now they really felt 
like a company! 


It was wonderful for a while. Unfortunately, they had 
vastly underestimated the rate at which they would 
need to add space. And, worst of all, they had located 
in an area where space of any kind was limited and all 
of it owned by the same landlord. 


As soon as they started to expand, things went wrong. 
First they added another piece in the same building. 
Then, a piece in a lower quality building across the 
street. Then, a large floor in that building. Then, 
additional space on another floor there. Before he 
knew it, Pat had most of his people back in 
“temporary” quarters and in exactly the kind of 
environment that he had wanted to avoid. And this 
was not the worst of it. 


On a return trip from Japan in late 1985, Pat was 
shocked to discover that their new lease effectively 
committed them for five years in the larger 
“temporary” building. In early 1986, Pat took 
personal control of space planning. 


But what should they do? The majority of their space 
was in a building they never would have chosen and 
didn’t like being there, even temporarily. If they just 
accepted it, they would abandon most of the 
philosophies they thought key to success and 
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condemn their growing company — and perhaps its 
self-confidence — to what they considered little more 
than an industrial slum (the entire floor was in terrible 
condition). If they rebuilt, they would get their 
desired work environment — and at major expense — 
but still be in a second-rate building with no other 
choice for expansion. And if they moved, there was 
the “minor” detail of getting out of the lease. 


Facing this maddening dilemma, only one option was 
out of the question: accepting the situation. But Pat 
knew they couldn’t possibly move any time soon, 
even if they started the process that day. So, even 
though it was temporary, Pat decided to rebuild to 
their basic office standard. Pat and Kathy laid out the 
actual design, which in late 1986 grew to include the 
new Landmark computer room (and mainframe). 


The situation wasn’t all bad. The good part was that 
these years were times of tremendous success, during 
which every month beat the previous and they 
seemingly could do no wrong. That helped a lot. 


This was also a time of expanding international 
distribution channels, particularly in the Pacific. 
Under Kathy’s direction, new distributors were signed 
for Australia, Singapore, Hong Kong, and, late in the 
year, the most important Pacific market: Japan. 
Kathy’s dogged pursuit of K.K. Ashisuto, the top 
independent software marketing firm in Japan, was 
fortuitous because, over the years to come, they 
would often be Landmark’s top international 
producer. 


Pat and Kathy’s initial trip to Japan in December 1985 
also set a different sort of Landmark record that 
stands to this day. On their return trip, due to 
catastrophic weather conditions in the western United 
States, they took seven flights and 54 hours to get 
home. And this was after a round trip across the 
Pacific that had been little more than an overnighter. 
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Why go through such punishment? For two reasons. 
First, they knew that their courtesy to their new 
Japanese partners would be recognized and 
appreciated. The second reason was the first-ever 
Landmark Christmas party. This was a new company 
coming together with so much to celebrate. It was 
important that the founders be there. 


Fresh from the airport by way of the shower, Kathy 
made her grand entrance — just 30 minutes late — 
dressed in her beautiful new Japanese kimono. And 
that party, as the one had been a year earlier and as 
many would be in years to come, was like a family 
reunion, even though many were total strangers. 
Among the new employees who hadn’t actually 
started work yet were Bob Hamilton (who would 
celebrate a 10-year anniversary in Development), Jeff 
Gray (who would celebrate 10 years in Sales as a 
million dollar rep), and Mike Smith (who, ironically, 
trained Kathy for her help desk job years before at 
Blue Cross, and who would become an important 
member of Jeff’s Sales management team). 


This jovial party was also where the infamous yellow 
toilet seat first appeared during the grab-bag gift 
exchange (courtesy of Jeff Bergman). For years 
afterwards, it mysteriously reappeared as a gag gift, 
creatively wrapped and passed off to a newcomer. 
One year, a photo of a customer service 
representative, adorned with the seat, became a major 
part of a Kathy Clark head-to-head with Candle and 
Boole and Babbage (Landmark’s top two competitors) 
on — what else — April Fool’s Day. 


Ironically, three years later, Landmark’s beautiful new 
offices would be in a building right across the street 
from the scene of this celebration — the Tysons Corner 
Marriott. 


Organizational Evolution 


Again Landmark had an incredible December, better 
than the last, as they continued to be. And with the 
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new year of 1986 came several important 
organizational changes. 


Now Landmark was a 
serious company with 
major financial 
commitments in three states 
and a growth plan to match. 
And nowhere was this 
evolution more evident 
than in the units being 
defined and the positions 
being filled. 


In Sales, instead of just Jeff 
and his few hungry 
trainees, there were now 


Jeff Bergman, Kathy Clark, and Pat McGettigan regional teams and a 


management structure to go 

with them. In the technical 
areas, instead of Pat and a few others doing 
everything, there were separate service and 
development organizations. In Marketing, instead of 
Pat and Kathy driving the agency with their 
entrepreneurial fervor, there was a growing 
department of professionals managing the intense 
Landmark marketing campaigns. Instead of Pat 
writing all the manuals, there were technical writers. 
Instead of Kathy single-handedly managing the 
international partners in her “spare” time, there was 
an experienced software industry professional. And, 
of course, there were the supporting units to go with 
the expanding company, including Human Resources, 
Finance, and Distribution. 


Throughout the organization, Landmark’s growth 
better defined and enabled it, still seeking the limit of 
its opportunity. But growth was not the only priority. 
It was clear they would need new products to follow 
the meteoric rise of TMON for CICS. They knew it 
wasn’t going to climb forever and that they would 
need new products to sustain their growth. 
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The First Real 
Structure 


Typically, they never even considered keeping Landmark a 
1-product company. 


So, Landmark reorganized and, as always, structure 
was determined by need being applied to its 
management capability. 


One of the keys was Landmark’s first senior manager 
beyond the founders, Gil Colon. Back in the Rose Hill 
office in Alexandria, a series of circumstances had led 
Kathy to an unplanned interview in Landmark’s 
Conference Room #1 (the Chinese restaurant). Shortly 
thereafter, Gil had a desk atop a piece of computer 
equipment. In time, he proved to be an excellent, 
experienced administrative head and a key to Kathy’s 
management of her ever-expanding “everything else” 
responsibilities. Best of all, he fully espoused 
Landmark’s progressive ideas for the work place. 
Being able to “offload” the major responsibilities of 
the administrative division was a key to the more 
focused targeting of the founders’ talents. 


First, Pat relinquished management of the technical 
area and became just president and CEO. He was the 
recognized “visionary” of the three partners and the 
only one who could lead the vitally needed strategic 
planning process. But Pat was also the philosophical 
leader and a gifted “idea man.” His constant 
attention to the company and its policies during this 
formative period of growth had no small effect on its 
culture and success. 


From the embryonic units that existed, Kathy created 
a technical division that not only included the 
expanding development and customer service 
organizations, but also information systems and new 
product development teams. Little did they know 
how formidable this operation would become in three 
years. 


Sales and Marketing were consolidated under Jeff. 
This included both the east and west portions of 
North American Sales. Now Jeff’s sales force was 
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built. In fact, his 1986 numbers were well over the 
awesome figure projected back in early 1984. Now he 
was in a position to take on the additional 
responsibilities required by this logical structure. 


Giving Something Back 
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Another item on the agenda at the first business 
meeting in 1986 was selecting a corporate charity. 
Again, Pat was the driving force. 


It wasn’t just his humanitarian nature. In fact, from 
Pat’s point of view, it was somewhat selfish — what 
he would characterize later as “going back in time to 


help myself.” Indeed, it is Pat’s background that 


makes the Landmark story especially interesting. 


The oldest of four children of poor immigrants, Pat’s 


childhood had included many aspects of the life of the 
urban poor, including an abusive, alcoholic father 


whom he did not know after age eight. He spent 


years in a home for boys from broken homes. He 
showed tremendous academic and athletic promise 
that never got the chance to develop beyond his junior 
year in high school. And, through the years, poverty 
and going without had been his constant companions. 
At the age of 24, Pat, fresh out of the Marine Corps 
and with a new baby, sold women’s shoes “for a 
living.” 


Doubtlessly, his background had a huge influence on 


his desire to “give something back” and being able to 


do that was part of the Landmark dream. At that first 
meeting, fresh from a glorious December at the end of 
a glorious year, he thought it was time to consider it. 
What emerged from that discussion was typical of the 
traits that shaped Landmark’s corporate character and 
set it apart. 


Pat’s idea was to focus the company’s charitable 
efforts “where they would do the most good.” As he 
still says today, “There’s a lot for a company to choose 
from.” The area in which he thought they could do 
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the most good, especially for the deprived, was 
education. “Knowledge gives hope.” 


The idea was not only to have a corporate focus, but 
also to have the employees personally involved — in 
effect, doubling the impact of the program. In a way, 
that common interest and sense of mission would 
differ little from the one they were experiencing every 
day at Landmark. But how could they accomplish 
this? The partners agreed that each of them would 
submit a proposal at the next monthly meeting. 


Kathy came up with the best idea. After an extensive 
study of various organizations, she found one that 
met all the criteria spelled out by the partners. It was 
funded through sponsorships of individual children. 
It was a self-help-oriented organization. It was 
nonsectarian. It was efficient in the use of its funds. 
And it had programs in the United States. Perfect! 
Kathy was given the go-ahead. 


It was not a usual proposal that Kathy brought to Save 
the Children when she called their headquarters. 

They had companies that sponsored children, but 
none had ever proposed sponsoring a child for each 
employee. And when Pat, Kathy, and Jeff chose 
Appalachia as their region of interest — just because it 
was the closest — fate added yet another unique twist. 


Just at that time, Save the Children’s Appalachian 
office was beginning a relationship with a start-up 
maternal and infant care program in a 
poverty-stricken community in Kentucky. The idea 
was for the start-up company (Landmark) and the 
start-up outreach program to grow together. And 
that’s exactly what happened. Before long, Kathy had 
forged a program that would become famous in Save 
the Children. Not only would Landmark sponsor a 
child for each employee each year, but the children 
would all live in the same small community. Thus 
began Landmark’s unique outreach program with 
Whitley County Communities for Children (WCCC) 
in Williamsburg, Kentucky. 
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With the opening ceremony at Landmark, each of the 
35 employees received a package of information about 
“their kid.” And, thereafter, when a new employee 
joined Landmark, in addition to all the usual 
orientation materials, they also received a photo of — 
and information about — their child. 


Pat and Kathy followed the initial July 1986 signing 
ceremony with a visit to WCCC. In those days, 
WCCC occupied “offices” on the second floor of an 
dilapidated, old rowhouse in downtown 
Williamsburg. Staffed by founder Marian Colette and 
a few local women, the organization had its hands 
more than full with its maternal and infant outreach 
efforts. Given the circumstances, Landmark’s 
“educational focus” goal seemed only a distant 
possibility. In fact, the viability of the organization 
was a major question. 


Marian and her staff did their best to give Pat and 
Kathy a sense of what they did, who they served, 
what their problems were, and what they aspired to 
achieve. And, to bring this home, they arranged for 
Pat and Kathy to accompany staff members on their 
rounds. 


Pat and Kathy both vividly remember those trips, way 
back into the hills, from dirt road to narrower dirt 
road to even narrower dirt road. And, at the end 
inevitably would be a shack and 
living conditions worse than 
most Americans can conceive. 
And the cars the staff drove on 
those rough trips — it was 
miraculous that they survived! 
, NE oy og | On this first of many visits, Pat 
a is ! do and Kathy got a first-hand look 
wa is * at the fledgling organization 
i Hac Ww - 7 and the enormous problems of 
Se ae ae on as the rural poor they were trying 
Kids at WCCC share the concept of "giving to help. 
something back.” 
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Landmark had received a great deal of attention from 
Save the Children for its unique idea of aligning its 
company with this community program. But, when 
Pat and Kathy saw the daunting reality of the task 
their still small company faced, it seemed a challenge 
every bit as big as building a software company. 


Upon their return to Landmark, that is exactly how 
they treated it — as a serious challenge. But, ignoring 
its difficulty, they turned up the effort. 


The degree to which each employee became 
personally involved with the child and its family was 
totally up to them. In fact, not only did the company 
stress the voluntary aspect, but it also made sure the 
extent of employees’ participation was confidential. 
To this day, it is known only by the employees 
whether they have personal relationships with their 
children. Over the years, however, when 
back-to-school time or Christmas came, it was always 
clear from the volume of employee shipping going 
through the Landmark distribution center to 
Williamsburg, Kentucky. 


One More Scare 


One of the changes that had the greatest immediate 
impact on the young company was the reorganization 
of Jeff’s sales force. This happened according to plan 
in January 1986. Involved were several new sales 
reps, new regional managers, and unfamiliar 
territories for everyone. Jeff was confident that this 
augmented, well-managed, and focused approach 
would ultimately bring Landmark its greatest success. 
First, however, there was going to be a “period of 
adjustment.” 


President Pat McGettigan, the consummate 
statistician, had followed the monthly performance of 
the company from its inception. As he tracked the 
rapidly expanding company through the early months 
of 1986, an alarming trend began to develop. By May, 
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Landmark had lost money every month so far that 
year. It was time to set off the alarm. 


Immediately, hiring was frozen and the organization 
generally pulled back as Pat, Kathy, and Jeff prepared 
mentally for a threat they had gotten fond of doing 
without. Had 1985 been lucky? Had they grown too 
fast? Was this trend a permanent one? Was reality 
setting in? 


Pat remembers how worrisome the situation was at 
the time. After all, the three of them had basically 
been unemployed individuals two years before. And 
the ride since, both good and bad, had been stress of 
one kind or another as they were all pushed to levels 
beyond their experience and expectations. Just as 
things were looking so good, this was not what they 
needed. 


They didn’t have to wait long for things to turn back 
around, though. May was positive and June was a 
tremendously successful month, as the reconstituted 
sales force showed that it had definitely hit its stride. 
It was three years before Landmark experienced 
another month in the red. 


A Pleasant Surprise 
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Marc Joseph had been the internationally savvy 
consultant who had advised Kathy and Pat prior to 
their momentous trip to Amsterdam back in May 
1983. At the time, of course, Landmark had been little 
more than a gleam in their eye. And, if there was one 
thing excited entrepreneurs generated in experienced 
people, it was modest expectations for their future. 


Three years later, Marc was still in the European 
market, but now representing a major American 
database company. And, on one occasion, Marc 
somehow found himself trekking to the only 
mainframe installation in the Faroe Islands: a Danish 
possession in the North Atlantic above Scotland. As 
Marc described the trip later, getting there was no fun, 
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especially the boat trip from Iceland. But there was a 
warm surprise waiting for him when he finally 
arrived at the customer’s data center. Guess what 
greeted him? A beautiful color-graphic display of 
TMON for CICS! He was floored! 


This is one of many stories that testifies to the prowess 
of one of Landmark’s most successful early 
distributor, Ulf Westerfelt and his W.S.A. Scandinavia 
cohorts. Pat used to kid them about going anywhere a 
rowboat could take them to sell a monitor and that 
apparently wasn’t too far from the truth! 


A Lesson Learned 


Two of Pat’s entrepreneurial philosophies were gain is 
commensurate with risk and it has to be okay to fail. Well, 
fail they did in 1986 as they tried to launch a training 
division. 

Again, they were responding to an unexpected 
opportunity that matched one of their original 
business ideas. Training had been the most likely 
spin-off spelled out in the 1984 business plan. Pat, 
Kathy, and Jeff were all very experienced in systems 
software and knew, when it came to an area as tough 
and important as performance, training was not just a 
nice to have, it was a need. And, even at this early date, 
the company was used to their customers asking for 
it. But was training the best business in which to 
invest Landmark dollars? No, that was software. So 
training waited. 


But along with a resoundingly successful end to 1985 
came a discrete inquiry from a trainer at Candle, of all 
places! Pat and Kathy both knew him personally from 
the competitive trail. He was unhappy and had ideas 
for anew approach to training. He also had a team of 
people ready to come with him. 


The fierce competitive spirit against Candle was never 
higher than it was at that time. And training was an 
area in which Candle had a respected operation and 
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Landmark, none. Would training help Landmark? 
Yes. And wouldn’t it be great if Landmark built a 
better operation with former Candle people?! 


There also existed a strategic gap in time where the 
company had just finished a very strong sales year 
and did not plan to begin its new product push until 
1987. So there was cash in the bank, a year in which 
to build a self-sufficient training division, and three 
successful entrepreneurs turned loose with their 
dreams. The temptation was just too great. As they 
had done before and would do again, the partners 
took a right turn from plan largely based on a key 
opportunity coming into the picture. 


In March 1986, a training division was formed in Los 
Angeles and soon grew to five people. Their mission 
was to develop their first courses based on the new 
approach and essentially be doing business in a year. 
The plan was to fund them enough to get them on 
their feet and then let the business grow itself from 
there. For a while, it was another exciting, 
invigorating activity for everybody involved. 


But, by the time September gave way to October, 
Training had run into problems, the most significant 
of which was one entrepreneurs inevitably have to 
face: reality. The original concept had drifted and it 
was clear now that it would require far more financial 
and managerial resources than originally envisioned. 
Pat, Kathy, and Jeff felt that they could have 
undoubtedly helped; but they had been a continent 
away, not just down the hall. Fall found Training in a 
pinch between unrealistic expectations and the 
coming new projects, with time running out. 


In many ways, Pat, Kathy, and Jeff blamed 
themselves. But in late October, they made the tough 
decision to terminate the training operation, a 
decision made all the harder because they couldn’t 
relocate the employees involved. The treatment of 
people had always been at the center of the founders’ 
business philosophies — and important to them 
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personally. Not surprisingly, Pat, Kathy, and Jeff all 
flew to Los Angeles to give the training group the 
news. 


They had taken a risk — and failed. It was not the 
first, nor would it be the last. They paused. They 
learned. And they moved on to the bright future 
ahead. 


Opportunity Knocks Again 


It’s Not as Easy 
as It Looks 


Pat, Kathy, and Jeff had consistently shown their 
ability to recognize unexpected opportunity and move 
with it. Such a situation had happened earlier in 1986 
when Pat received a call from Geoff Murray, 
Landmark’s distributor in South Africa. It turned out 
that a programmer at one of Geoff’s customer sites 
had produced a piece of software that he thought 
might be of interest to Landmark. After hearing more 
about it, Pat realized it wasn’t close enough to their 
strategic direction, but that the technical knowledge it 
had taken to produce it was almost exactly what they 
would need for their first new product. 


Thus began the sequence of events that brought an 
Australian programmer named Steve Barnes to 
Landmark via South Africa to work on what would 
become Landmark’s first new product. 


The situation should have been fairly simple. 
Landmark developed software products for 
international markets and wanted Steve for a major 
new product that could potentially bring in millions 
of dollars (which it did). Steve, a skilled and 
experienced software professional, wanted to come to 
Landmark. And, on top of that, the country to which 
he wanted to come was famed as a melting pot of 
immigrants. Simple, right? Wrong! 


By the end of January, Kathy (who else) was talking to 
Steve about coming to the States. The discussion went 
on for a while as Steve warmed more and more to the 
idea. Ultimately, he made a trip to visit Pat and 
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Kathy, which coincided perfectly with the celebration 
of July 4 in Washington. It was a very friendly, 
positive visit and, not surprisingly, two months later, 
the wheels were in motion. 


First and foremost was getting Steve a visa. As usual, 
Kathy was the one getting the job done (or trying to). 
The sticking point was the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) or, more accurately 
stated, some of its inflexible rules and people. 


The first problem was that Steve was not a college 
graduate (just like Pat and Kathy). It didn’t matter 
that he was highly skilled at a college graduate’s 
profession. In fact, it wouldn’t have mattered if he 
had been at it 50 years. The checklist called for a 
college graduate and that was all there was to it. But 
eventually, with the hefty legal bills to prove it, the 
problem was seemingly overcome and the visa 
approved. 


The next episode in the saga was the day Steve made 
his final appearance at the U.S. Embassy and ran into 
a person who decided not to grant the visa after all! 
Kathy, who was in Europe when the problem broke, 
set the all-time record for a single day with over $600 
in calls to the U.S. and South Africa. Pat and the 
lawyers were equally busy back home. Here, too, 
perseverance — and good lawyers — eventually 
prevailed. 


Meanwhile, the Barnes family had begun preparing to 
move. This, of course, included selling their house, 
which took place in October. Nobody knew it at the 
time, but for nearly five months, the family were 
vagabonds living with friends, what Steve would later 
call “homeless.” Their furniture and belongings, 
which had been put into storage, would not see them 
again for a year! 


One of Pat’s fondest memories from this time are of an 
event that occurred shortly after Steve’s wife and two 
children arrived. Landmark had done everything it 
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could to make the family’s transition as comfortable 
as possible, including arranging for expert relocation 
counseling, housing, and transportation. But Kathy, 
Steve’s new manager, took a major personal interest, 
including taking the Barneses on what turned out to 
be one of their most surprising early discoveries in 
their new country. 


Kathy took them on their first grocery shopping trip 
to one of the gigantic supermarkets near their new 
home. That was shock enough for the Barneses. But 
what really knocked them over was turning into a 
long shopping aisle and seeing nothing but dozens 
and dozens of breakfast cereals from floor to eye-level 
on both sides. They said later that, for people used to 
a handful at most, it was quite a shock. Little did they 
know that there were in excess of 100 television 
channels in their future, too! 


Incredibly, most of the Barneses’ belongings didn’t 
show up until eight months later. And, it was an 
incredible eight more years before the family finally 
received permanent residency. 


Its Own Mainframe 


In the third quarter of 1986, on the heels of the major 
financial scare early in the year, Kathy led the 
company through one of its most important and 
courageous decisions: the purchase of its own 
mainframe computer. 


Up to that time, Landmark had continued to lease 
computer time not unlike many much larger software 
companies. When Kathy took over the new technical 
division in mid-1986, she had quickly come to grips 
with the computer time problem. 


With the growing Landmark customer base, demand 
for development time had been driven beyond the 
capacity of their leased equipment. Access was 
limited, and response time was unpredictable and 
often poor. On top of that, the kind of testing needed 
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for a performance monitor was dangerous in a shared 
environment and certainly not welcomed by the 
people owning the computers. So they had major 
problems already. 


But Kathy saw more ahead. One of the purposes of 
the new organization was to accommodate the new 
development projects soon to come. They would 
complicate the picture even more. What it boiled 
down to was that Landmark, a product manufacturer, 
did not own or control its manufacturing machinery. 


However, the financial ramifications of their own 
mainframe were more than intimidating. After all, a 
few short months ago, they had been fewer than 30 
people. And, more recently, they had experienced a 
major financial scare. Plus, the cost of the computer, 
equipment, and facility would be many times more 
than anything in which they had invested before. It 
was unheard of for a small, 1-product company to 
have its own mainframe! All things considered, it 
would have been easy — and undoubtedly safer — 
just to make the best of their situation. 


However, these were not your average business 
people. These were entrepreneurs with a unique set 
of talents who were on a life’s mission. They didn’t 
take stupid risks but they definitely had the courage 
to make the kind of risky decisions that were the keys 
to success. 


So, over the Thanksgiving weekend — a time so often 
used for such purposes — Kathy supervised the 
installation of Landmark’s new mainframe in its new 
computer facility. She hired a consultant named Andy 
Bove to help install the software on the new 
mainframe (who, a few years later, became a 
Landmark development manager). A few months 
later, there was no question that they had made a 
critically important — and correct — decision. 
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The Long-Range Plan 


With Kathy taking over the technical operation, Pat 
soon switched his attention to the vitally needed new 
product plan. Beginning in August 1986, he spent the 
majority of the next two months compiling 
information, doing various analyses, and 
documenting thoughts, strategies, and alternatives. In 
typical fashion, he just about exhausted the process 
with excruciating detail. 


In November, Pat turned his several inches-thick pile 
of data over to Kathy, Jeff, and Pat Keller, the senior 
partner from Price Waterhouse. It was up to them to 
compile its final contents. Early in 1987, Landmark 
had its very impressive, formally bound expansion 
plan. 


When the partners had first started talking about the 
plan back in June, they had been in the midst of a 
financial crisis. Pat remembers them seriously 
thinking they would have to go the venture capital 
route to finance their plan. In fact, it was for that 
reason that the plan was packaged so nicely. But, by 
the time they got to early 1987 and the time to start 
mounting the first new project, their financial 
situation had once again been totally reversed. They 
no longer needed anyone but themselves. 


The glory years were still ahead. 
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“Integrity comes before revenue.” 


Landmark entered the next critical period of its young 
life with its thinking dominated by sales and 
marketing. TMON for CICS was a freight train 
gaining speed with every turn of the wheel, and the 
people of Landmark would take it to levels they had 
never dreamed possible. Three years later, Landmark 
would emerge from this stage as a real software 
manufacturer, quadrupled in size, and with its 
thinking dominated by product development. 


Growing the Organization 


“Grow and prepare for more growth” was the 
organizational game plan entering 1987. Sales of 
TMON for CICS were still climbing with no end in 
sight. And soon the company would begin new 
development projects. It would need the 
infrastructure and organizational depth to 
accommodate it all. 
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Sales and The sales effort continued to be the overwhelming 

Marketing focus of the company. During these years, Jeff’s 
regional sales teams showed that their seeming 
“coming of age” in late 1986 had not been an accident. 
They got better every year. The five years ending in 
1990 would average nearly 1,100 site licenses for 
TMON for CICS alone. 


The success of the sales force also created a tradition: 
the coveted Rolex watch. In 1986, Jeff presented the 
first watch to Dennis Vernon as Landmark’s first 
million-dollar sales rep. Throughout these years, the 
watch became the psychological stimulus for new 
sales reps and a symbol far beyond its monetary 
value. Remarkably, it would almost become the norm 
to achieve it, too. 


By this time, Landmark was a big believer in 
marketing and knew that it must have a strong 
program if its new products were to be successful. 
Jeff brought in Connie Mays, Landmark’s first 
experienced software marketing manager, to lead the 
effort. She built a diversified, professional 
department whose competitive spirit mirrored that of 
the founders. The result was an incredible string of 
marketing successes, not the least of which were the 
first new product launches. 


In late 1987, Jeff completed the organizational 
consolidation of Sales and Marketing begun in 1986 
by taking on International, which had spent most of 
the year under Pat’s “temporary” direct management. 
Jeff undertook the formidable task of straightening 
out the entrepreneurial nature of Landmark’s early 
distributor agreements, expanding the distributor 
network still further, and preparing the distributors 
for the new products to come. Landmark became a 
much more proactive international company during 
this time. 


By 1988, Jeff’s sales operation was a finely tuned 
machine getting better all the time. But, with new 
products, it would have to evolve in several ways. 
Both Federal government and national accounts 
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Technical 


Customer 
Service 


groups were established. Gradually, Landmark’s sales 
reps spent more and more time in the field, and less 
on the phone. 


But the biggest evolutionary step taken during this 
time involved changing the way they handled product 
sales. It had taken over two years to build this sales 
organization, and sales of TMON for CICS were still 
growing. On the one hand, they wanted to maintain 
maximum effort behind their flagship product. But, 
on the other, they wanted a similar maximum effort 
behind the critical new products. How could they 
accomplish both? Jeff and Pat agreed that there was 
just one way: a dedicated sales force for each new 
product. So, in 1988 and 1989, each of Landmark’s 
new products went to market with its own dedicated 
sales force. And, not surprisingly, they were the most 
successful product launches in the company’s history. 


When Kathy had assumed responsibility for the new 
technical division in mid-1986, it was a few people. 
Three years later, having grown to more than 80 
people and occupying about 30,000 square feet of 
office space, the technical division, more than any 
other unit, embodied the evolution of the company 
over these years. 


Initially, Kathy had to address the growing demands 
of a product with a customer base that would soon be 
growing at a rate of over 1,000 per year. It was no 
longer possible for a few beleaguered technical people 
to do everything, particularly with both she and Pat 
now in purely management positions. 


Kathy’s first focus became customer service, which 
had been one of Landmark’s primary competitive 
goals from the start and was something at which 
Kathy herself excelled. With the rapidly growing 
customer base around the world, this was where she 
devoted her early attention. From its first professional 
manager, to its first hires, to its hurriedly acquired 
office space, to its desks, phone systems, tracking 
systems, and computers, Kathy built Landmark’s first 
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service organization from the ground up. Among her 
stalwart troops would be Bob Hamilton, Duane 
Jeirles, Susan Maher, and Alan Rotnemer, all of whom 
would still be with the company 10 years later. 


From Landmark’s earliest days, Pat and Kathy had 
placed a high priority on customer service. They had 
wanted it to be a competitive advantage for the 
company. For that reason, they had hired only 
experienced people, installed a toll-free service 
number, given it priority over development, and done 
other things not common in the industry. Indeed, 
they had both been extremely good at it themselves. 


The development side of her new organization needed 
attention, too. Now that it could be dedicated to 
developing new products, plans called for a major 
strategic strengthening of TMON for CICS. Gary 
Stratford became Kathy’s first technical manager and 
played a major role in the building programs to come. 


The growing technical division also needed far more 
computer resources. Fortunately, that had been one of 
the first problems Kathy had tackled in late 1986. In 
the years to come, all they needed were the inevitable 
upgrades, proving that her original “scary” decision 
to buy a mainframe had been the right one. 


Over the next three years, Kathy built a technical 
infrastructure from nothing, just as Jeff had built 
Sales. This not only included customer service and 
development organizations, but information systems 
as well. 


The most intensive aspect of these years, however, 
was new product production. And there were more 
than enough reasons for concern, especially if you 
were 29 years old and trying to build something from 
nothing. Neither Kathy nor Pat had ever worked for a 
software company. In fact, before Landmark, Kathy 
had never hired or managed anyone! And, asa 
company, Landmark had never designed, developed, 
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Administration 


Building Middle 
Management 


and delivered a product. They did not have the 
benefit of experience or second sight. 


And not only were these new products the technically 
most difficult, but Landmark did not possess some of 
the skills necessary to develop them. Even in the 
CICS area, there was a big void to fill, because Pat was 
no longer a developer. As if all of this weren’t 
enough, it was clear to everyone that the future would 
depend totally upon Kathy’s success. 


Given these circumstances, the achievements were all 
the more remarkable. Over these three years, Kathy 
personally built five development teams. 


This time period began with Landmark’s 
administrative operations still reporting to Pat and 
still the very entrepreneurial remnant of Kathy’s 
“everything else” operation. At its end, Landmark 
had its first major outside executive. In between, it 
was a rather rough trip. 


The move of International to Jeff’s sales organization 
in late 1987 took Gil Colon, the senior administrative 
manager, with it. This seemed the perfect opportunity 
for Pat to upgrade the all-important administrative 
side of the company that was quickly becoming 
overwhelmed by the growth going on around it. In 
late 1987, Pat initiated Landmark’s first executive 
search — for an experienced CFO. In June 1988, Stan 
Krejci joined Landmark just in time for yet another 
move. Within a year, working closely with Pat, he 
upgraded every major position of responsibility and 
ushered in an efficient, professional, service-oriented 
operation. Among his recruits was the future VP of 
Finance, Leslie Collins. 


Even without the new product development, 
Landmark was a rapidly growing, still very 
entrepreneurial company. And, even though many 
growth-oriented actions made sense on paper, in 
practice they were more reactive than anything else. 
One of the important areas where momentum forced a 
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logical result was in the development of Landmark’s 
middle management. 


Pat, Kathy, and Jeff were no longer crazed 
entrepreneurs in a small shopping center, flying by the 
seat of their pants. Now they were crazed 
entrepreneurs in very nice professional offices, 
apparently going somewhere. So it was much easier 
to attract experienced professionals looking for an 
opportunity. As the three partners set out with their 
new plan and new organization, developing the 
management strength of the company became a major 
focus. Throughout the company — in Development, 
Services, Sales, Marketing, Finance, and Human 
Resources — experienced new managers were 
brought in to take their places beside the many other 
entrepreneurs in the ranks. 


One of the major management activities that brought 
the company closer together during these times was 
an idea of Pat’s called Management Day. Here was a 
rapidly growing young company, in several physical 
pieces, with many learning as they went, and all 
facing perils ahead. To Pat, the standard monthly 
meeting that had been so effective with just Kathy and 
Jeff was not good enough now. Typically, he attacked 
the problem by fashioning his own solution, which, 
although both controversial and expensive, proved to 
be an important part of Landmark’s management 
building program. 


In addition to the periodic need to exchange status, 
Pat saw other needs such as management training, 
standard management practices, and, perhaps above 
all, getting to know each other better as people. After 
all, who shapes a company’s culture more than its 
managers? 


Management Day was implemented along with so 
many other things in that frantic year of 1987. Once a 
month, all managers met off-site, generally at a nearby 
hotel. The morning session would be the standard 
exchange of status, problems, and progress. But the 
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afternoon session would be devoted to some form of 
management training — a film, a guest speaker, or an 
exchange on a common management subject, such as 
performance appraisal. And punctuating the day 
would be breakfast, lunch, and dinner — together. 

Pat considered these special days away from the office 
a tremendously successful activity that, through the 
bonding of its managers, bonded the young company. 


Pat, Kathy, and Jeff were what Pat jokingly called the 
inner circle — effectively the senior management team. 
At the time, they weren’t ready for high-powered 
outsiders and they didn’t think the company was 
either. They had grown enormously themselves in 
Landmark’s brief history. Why couldn’t all of their 
managers? Management Day became one of the major 
ways they could identify which of their young 
managers was emerging and growing toward the 
inner circle. 


The Big Consolidation 


Physical planning was one area in which Pat and 
Kathy’s entrepreneurial talents and intuitive business 
skills were not enough to overcome lack of experience. 
Their first little office had been perfect. Once they 
moved, however, they were in trouble for years. It 
was one of their biggest, most expensive, and most 
frustrating mistakes. It also is probably the best 
example in its history of an instance when Landmark 
didn’t practice their “know what you don’t know” 
philosophy. 


As the company grew into 1987 with so much 
happening, it was impossible for their physical 
situation not to be constantly on their minds. In 
Virginia, Pat and Kathy were in four pieces in two 
buildings. Everybody got a lot of exercise. Jeff was in 
his own two pieces in Maryland and putting lots of 
mileage on his car. Patchy lines of communication 
and constant movement between buildings (not to 
mention states) were a part of daily life. 
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In mid-1987, Pat was all too aware of their continuing 
space problem. He also knew that both his original 
Virginia lease and Jeff’s Maryland leases would expire 
in 1988. This was an opportunity he could not ignore. 
Not only could he, once and for all, get the company 
into the kind of environment he had always wanted, 
but he could unite the workforce. And, if he could 
convince Jeff to commute across the Potomac River 
into Virginia, he could consolidate most of Sales and 
solve other long-standing logistical problems. He was 
sure that if they didn’t do it now, they never would. 


What helped Jeff go along with Pat’s scheme was his 
expanded divisional responsibilities. He now had 
Marketing and would soon have International, too, 
both of which were in Virginia. So, in mid-1987, Pat, 
Kathy, and Jeff defined the basic criteria for their new 
location. It would be in Virginia. It would be located 
near arterial roads. It would be high-profile. And, 
needless to say, it would be located where there was 
plenty of room for expansion. 


This time, they remembered what they didn’t know 
and hired a major consulting firm to assist them in site 
selection. And, all along the way, from contract 
negotiation, to architectural design, to buildout, to 
move, they used expert resources — including expert 
legal advice to get out of one of the Virginia leases! 


A couple of years before, Pat had marvelled at a tall 
building being built along the Capital Beltway he 
used in his commute. For the Washington area, it was 
unusually tall and architecturally very unique. On his 
frequent trips past the emerging structure, he had 
admired the bold statement made by its design and, in 
a way, related it to the dream he was trying to make a 
reality. Never did he imagine that, one day, 
Landmark would become its largest tenant. 


In July and August 1988, all of Landmark’s separate 
pieces except Los Angeles came together for the first 
time in their beautiful new offices in the Philip 
Johnson-designed Tycon Tower building in Tysons 
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Corner, Virginia. And, this time, it was exactly what 
Pat had envisioned. Their floors were at the top of the 
building with views of the Washington skyline out 
one side and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains out the other. 
Every square inch was 
beautifully decorated. And 
almost every employee had 
their own private office with 
furniture chosen by 
volunteer employee 
committees. There was lots 
of light, artwork, employee 
lounges, kitchens, and 
pantries. In short, it was the 
ultimate in work 
The Tycon Tower Building environments and soon won 
a design award from 
Washingtonian Magazine. 





Pat’s motives were much more than pure benevolence. 
He wanted Landmark’s offices to be so nice, 
comfortable, and convenient that his employees — 
especially software developers — would enjoy being 
there as much (or more!) than home. He wanted the 
work place to be a catalyst, not an impediment, for 
extra effort. And, considering where many of the staff 
had come from, he also wanted them to think and 
believe, “We're really this good!” 


A New Corporate Logo 


One of the many new things greeting Landmark 
employees as they entered their beautiful new 
surroundings was a brand new corporate logo and 
identity. 


Pat, who had never been wild about the original logo, 
had lived with it since 1982 because there was always 
something more important requiring his attention. 
But then came the decision to move, a process that Pat 
was handling personally. Now that logo would be 
history! 
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In March 1987, the great logo quest began. First there 
were design competitions among employees and their 
families. Then there were not one, not two, but three 
efforts by outside designers. Finally, nearly a year 
later, after dozens and dozens of ideas, their new 
marketing agency, KSK, finally made the 
breakthrough. (Jeff insists that it was the fact that the 
agency presented their final three designs as labels on 
bottles of Jack Daniel’s whiskey!) 


LANDMARK 


Years in the thinking, 15 months in the making, it 
stands today — strong, simple, and elegant — the 
familiar symbol of Landmark. As in so many other 
“small” things, it could so easily have been otherwise. 
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Landmark’s fledgling development organization 
entered these years as a small group of talented 
amateurs and emerged as grizzled veterans. These 
literally were the times that tried men’s souls — at 
least those of Kathy and her developers. 


In the course of three years, Development would 
travel a rough and rocky road to successful 
completion of a massive upgrade of TMON for CICS 
and development of three new products. The impact 
of three major projects going through Development, 
while interacting and coordinating with a fourth, was 
enormous. Pat and Kathy would agree that, at times, 
it was all they could take. 


But these years of investment would indeed yield 
long-term results. First, the remarkable integration 
and human engineering of the TMON product line 
made it literally stand out very positively in a crowd. 
Every TMON would eventually be judged 
best-of-breed. Second, the concept of a software 
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First, 
Strengthen Your 
Base 


architecture was permanently ingrained in the 
Landmark mentality and became no small part of its 
eventual movement into new client/server markets. 
(Steve Barnes would carry that ball.) And finally, this 
difficult passage made Landmark’s development 
organization — particularly its management — 
strong, experienced, and wise. 


As most of the company went rocketing along behind 
the success of TMON for CICS, Kathy’s development 
organization started to mount new projects. 


Wisely, it was decided that first, TMON for CICS itself 
should be significantly strengthened. The massive 
upgrade to TMON for CICS — Version 8 — had a dual 
mission. Although it was a richly arrayed product 
enjoying great success, Pat thought it needed to be 
more sophisticated architecturally, especially when 
plans called for additional performance monitors. It 
carried the “monitoring architecture” upon which all 
the new monitors would be built. Landmark’s success 
had been largely due to its user-friendly design. Not 
only would that have to be brought outside of the 
original product, but so would the management and 
communications functions that all the monitors would 
need. 


In addition, with Landmark being a 1-product 
company, that product’s functionality being three 
years old, and Landmark getting ready to take new 
risks, there was no such thing as being too strong! 
And between Pat’s original ideas and the feedback 
from Landmark’s customer base, there was a long 
shopping list of potential new features. 


The basic game plan made sense. First, build the 
common monitoring functionality into a base 
architecture. Then strengthen the features of TMON 
for CICS. And, finally, go on to the new products, 
with the first one in the same CICS skill area and 
targeting the same customers. Sounded good. 
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And it started out that way. But, four years later, after 
two major migratory releases, the product had grown 
nearly 15 times in size. And, as Pat says with the 
clarity of second sight, “This was a product that sold 
over 1,000 site licenses the year before the changes 
were made!” 


As if that wasn’t enough, as the gigantic migration 
finally neared completion in late 1989, IBM changed 
its CICS architecture so drastically that much of the 
still incomplete “Version 8” had to be redesigned and 
recoded, in many ways — including time and expense 
— starting the process all over again. The young 
development organization learned just about every 
conceivable software and business lesson during this 
difficult passage. 


The project had started off well enough in 1986, with 
Pat leading the early design effort. This was the 
ultimate concept — all the product would need. But 
as Pat would admit, perhaps this was the basic 
problem that would be at the center of this difficult 
migration: It was big, perhaps too big. 


Kathy’s new organization inherited the task and, for 
both competitive and production reasons, decided to 
make the migration in two steps. Version 7, which 
delivered the first parts of the new architecture, was 
ready in late 1987. The good part was that it was a 
competitive enhancement that had neither taken too 
long nor cost too much. It was fairly obvious, 
however, that the product was part here and part 
there and more interim than anything. Still, for the 
young development organization, it was an important 
first step in building the kind of skills necessary in the 
most difficult and challenging areas of software 
technology. 


Work continued immediately on the full design that 
would complete the migration to the new architecture 
and add many new features to create TMON for CICS 
8.0. In the end, it was nearly a 3-year development 
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effort that taxed Landmark’s endurance to its very 
limits. 


Perhaps all entrepreneurial successes contain stories 
of plans and dreams happening upon fortuitous 
circumstances. Certainly, Landmark’s is full of such 
episodes, including how its first new product came to 
be. 


Even with the continuing success of TMON for CICS, 
Pat was not all that secure and comfortable. After all, 
it was just one product, and sales could not keep 
rising forever. When would they start to decline? 
Next year? Next month? Pat was obsessed with 
getting on with the new product and, to him, the 
shortest distance between two points was a straight 
line. He knew he wouldn’t personally be developing 
the new product. Neither would their fledgling 
development team, which had its hands full with their 
plans for TMON for CICS. Another major talent was 
needed to lead the effort. 


In this situation, the call a year earlier about customer 
Steve Barnes became the fortuitous circumstance. 
And, not too long thereafter, Steve appeared to be 
Pat’s straight line. 


On February 14, 1987 (Valentine’s Day), Steve Barnes 
finally made it to Landmark from South Africa. Given 
the difficulties he had had with immigration, what 
could be a better code name for the new product than 
“VISA”? (Another Kathy Clark contribution.) VISA 
was actually the acronym for very intelligent 
sysdump analyzer, a rough description of the new 
product, but, of course, it did have that happy double 
entendre. 


Shortly after his arrival, Steve began working on the 
project with his new partner, Paul Mockabee. They 
would both advance to become senior development 
executives, leading Landmark into new technologies 
and new markets. 
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Strategically, VISA had been carefully chosen. Pat, 
Kathy, and Jeff knew all too well how typical it was 
for young software companies to have great success 
with their first product only to flounder with their 
encore efforts. This one would have to be as much of 
a sure thing as possible. There would be plenty of 
unavoidable risks ahead as Landmark extended its 
performance monitor product line. 


As a result, VISA was targeted to leverage both 
Landmark’s base skill (CICS) and its existing 
customers. Nothing new to learn there. The focus of 
the product was an idea of Pat’s that had come from a 
career of experience, just as TMON for CICS had. 
And Pat had verified the interest in such a product 
through surveys of their customers and international 
distributors. 


VISA, too, was a major innovation in that, like TMON 
for CICS, it took a laborious, technically difficult task 
— CICS system-level debugging — and brought it 
online with Landmark’s unchallenged strength in 
ease-of-use. Taking one of systems programming’s 
most challenging tasks from paper to online color 
graphics was a revolutionary — and totally unique — 
solution. VISA was named Eyewitness because it was 
always there, ready to report who or what caused a 
system outage to occur. 


In April 1988 — 14 months after Steve and Paul began 
their work — Eyewitness went roaring to market 
behind an incredible marketing campaign. 


Landmark’s second product went to market with its 
own Sales force, its own service group, and KSK’s 
award-winning marketing campaign that added to 
Landmark’s growing recognition as a top-of-the-line 
marketing company. 


Not the least of Marketing’s major achievements was 
the famous, full-page “Screamer” ad that announced 
Eyewitness in April’s Computerworld (see color plate). 
It was dominated by a large picture of a woman 
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screaming in terror. In the foreground was the 
statement, “At level two, no one hears you scream.” 
To a systems programmer, the message was that, at 
the second level of IBM support, no one can help you 
with your problem. But Eyewitness would be there to 
help by pinpointing the cause of CICS system failures 
online — eliminating the need to wade through 
complex computer printouts. Finally, after years of 
trying, Landmark had found an ad to measure up to the 
Candle Snuffer. 


Altogether, it was another incredibly positive 
experience as Landmark continued “to do no wrong.” 
Eyewitness quickly became successful and firmly 
established Landmark as a multiple-product company. 


During this time, Kathy’s greatest achievement and, 
arguably, that of the company to this very day, was 
the development of the second in its family of 
performance monitors. And what better, more logical 
code name for the next project after VISA than, you 
guessed it, MasterCard? (After all, “plastic” played 
an important role in getting the company started!) 
From both technological and business perspectives, 
MasterCard — released as The Monitor for MVS — 
presented the ultimate challenge. But, from its 
inception, the MasterCard project had an intensity 
level all its own. If Landmark could succeed in this 
market, they could succeed anywhere! And its story 
is one of the most inspiring — and telling — in the 
Landmark saga. 


First, there were the technical parameters. MVS was 
by far the largest and most complicated operating 
system ever developed. And the then-current version, 
MVS/XA, was a far cry from its predecessors of the 
late ‘60s and early ’70s. It was the hub of the 
mainframe computing wheel and used by the world’s 
largest enterprises. A performance monitor, by its 
very definition, would have to be an expert in 
everything MVS did, right or wrong. 
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The sheer magnitude and difficulty of the technical 
challenge was illustrated by the fact that, in an 
industry where systems software was often among the 
hottest and most lucrative of products, there hadn’t 
been an MVS monitor developed in over 10 years — 
even by IBM. And IBM wasn’t famous for giving 
access to their operating system internals either. 


From a business perspective, too, it would be the 
toughest possible scenario. Landmark’s major 
adversary, Candle Corporation, had developed their 
MVS monitor in 1977 and cornered the market. And, 
notable achievement though it had been, the barriers 
to that product’s entry into the market had been 
nothing approaching those that Landmark faced. 
Unlike Landmark’s CICS monitor, which had market 
share opportunity when it was delivered, this one 
clearly would not. 


On top of everything else, Landmark did not have a 
single person capable of developing or supporting the 
product. 


Nevertheless, fate had put Landmark in the 
performance business. And the extension of that 
product line was its inevitable direction, tough or not. 
In the spring of ’87, having launched development 
projects for TMON for CICS and Eyewitness, Kathy 
began her recruiting effort. Remember: Until a very 
short time before, Kathy had never hired or managed a 
software developer. She also knew very little about the 
mysteries of MVS. But the same talents that had made her 
such an indispensable factor in Landmark's success — and 
more than a little help from fate — led to the recruitment of 
an incredible development team. 


First on the scene in July 1987 was Jim Wheaton, Sr., a 
veteran systems programmer from oil giant Exxon in 
Houston. He was also an expert in MVS internals 
and, as time would prove, a tireless developer. Pat 
remembers to this day how Jim answered his question 
about the Washington summers. Jim said, “I love 
humidity!” 
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Following Jim were two major software industry 
veterans, both expert in one or more aspects of MVS. 
First came Mark Friedman through a friend at 
Landmark. Mark would be the team leader through 
the difficult and tumultuous months ahead. And 
following Mark was Bill Fairchild, probably the world 
expert in direct access storage devices, or DASD. Bill 
had already designed and developed DASD tools for 
MVS. 


Together, this team was truly more than Landmark 
could have hoped for, and its product would become 
more than what any one of them could have done 
separately. 


Joining the team later in the project was Jim’s son, 
Tom, creating the only known circumstance in which 
two of Landmark’s many relatives actually worked in 
the same unit. Later still, Tom’s brother, Jim, Jr., 
would become Landmark’s top sales rep. 


The brilliant development team Kathy had assembled 
certainly knew the situation Landmark — and they — 
were in. Indeed, that was probably the major reason 
they had joined the company. This was a chance for a 
career achievement. And, over the nearly three years 
to follow, they would define dedication. Pat 
remembers what got to be a habit whenever he passed 
Landmark’s offices at night, especially on weekends. 
He would look to the MasterCard team’s windows. 
Almost always, some of their lights would be on. 


To say that the delivery of TMON for MVS had been 
an obsession is an understatement. For nearly three 
years, the company had been building toward the day 
it would attack the founding product of its arch rival, 
Candle. The first monitor developed for MVS in over 
a decade, it had strained every managerial, technical, 
and organizational capability. 


In January 1989, six months before the scheduled 
general availability of TMON for MVS, the primary 
focal points were Services, Sales, and Marketing. 
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Since MVS was a new specialty to Landmark, the 
entire customer service team had to be hired and 
prepared. But in Sales, Landmark had the resources 
in-house and wasn’t going to take a chance. An 
experienced sales manager, Bob Peterson, was hired 
and three of Landmark’s million dollar reps — Mike 
Sandoe, Tony Mazur, and Jeff Gray — were dedicated 
to the product. Tellingly, the team name became 
known as “The Sharks.” 


Marketing was also an area in which Landmark had 
existing strength and, in early 1989, all available 
resources were committed to this critical launch. 
Whereas Sales and Service might have looked to the 
launch with some concern, Marketing had already 
elevated Landmark’s marketing prowess with the 
highly successful launch and supporting campaign for 
Eyewitness. Therefore, this was more fun than stress 
for them. They had an established formula to build 
on and that’s exactly what they did. 


Obsessed with its “Holy Grail” mission, the company 
finally hit the delivery line with a roaring and 
outstanding general availability in August 1989. 

Sales, chomping at the bit, had been talking to 
customers for months, sending them materials and 
doing everything but signing contracts. Marketing 
had been active for months promoting the product via 
ad and direct mail. 


There was one small problem: The product wasn’t 
complete. Thus, into its first sales encounters went 
not only a brand new version of one of the most risky 
products possible, but also one that did not match its 
published design. 


The major problem causing the delay concerned the 
common architecture and, most notably, its rewritten 
report writer. Version 8.0 of TMON for CICS was 
carrying the report writer burden and was not ready. 
But the rest of TMON for MVS was — as was the 
company. So, the long-awaited product, minus its 
report writer, caught up with its launch. 
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Rushed incomplete to market into a seemingly 
impossible competitive circumstance, it quickly 
achieved startling success. In a few months, it 
sprinted to the top of Landmark’s North American 
unit sales, exceeding both TMON for CICS and 
Eyewitness. 


When TMON for MVS entered the market, it ushered 
in an era of even more ferocious competition between 
Landmark and Candle, as Landmark attacked its 
enemy’s entrenched customer base and Candle, in 
turn, did everything it could to defend it. 


With TMON for MVS, Landmark taught the industry 
a lesson. Yes, they added a centerpiece needed for a 
performance product line. But, more importantly, 
they proved two things. First, they taught their 
customers — and the world, for that matter — that 
they had an extraordinary level of talent, not just in 
developing, but also in selling and supporting, their 
products. And secondly, they taught their peers an 
important lesson: Just because you have a huge 
market share and a strong reputation doesn’t mean 
you’re okay — especially if you’re the only one 
playing the game. 


In mid-1988, with Eyewitness successfully delivered 
and the common architecture, TMON for CICS 8.0, 
and TMON for MVS in the pipeline, it was time for 
Kathy to get the next product underway. It was just 
about that time that she was contacted by IBM’s DB2 
development lab. They had a new performance 
monitoring interface planned and were trying to 
attract a major company to support it. 


But why did IBM come to Landmark? For two 
reasons. First, CICS was the dominant real-time 
applications system in the world and that made it the 
primary way users could bring the power of their DB2 
database online. And, when it came to CICS 
monitoring, Landmark ruled. Even then, its large 
customer base was enough to make IBM pay 
attention, no matter how reluctantly. The second 
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reason was that Landmark was one of the few major 
systems companies without some sort of DB2 
performance product! 


Of course, Landmark had a few problems with the 
idea. First, although it recognized the importance of 
databases — database monitoring was a key 
component that the company would eventually need 
— they were not at the top of the new product list. 
Oh, they were on it alright, but, in keeping with 
Landmark’s CICS origins, the network seemed a far 
more inviting — and much larger — target. First 
things first. 


Then there was the DB2 market itself. Although IBM 
had scored a tremendous victory with its DB2 
product, and it seemed to be growing faster all the 
time, there were valid questions about how much it 
was actually being used in mission-critical 
applications (and thus needed performance monitors). 


Finally, there was the competitive scenario. Not only 
did all of Landmark’s direct competitors have some 
sort of performance product for DB2, but so did many 
other nonperformance companies. It was 
undoubtedly the most crowded performance niche. 
So, naturally, Landmark decided to make DB2 the 
target of project American Express! 


There were a few good reasons, too. Not the least of 
these was the different perspective Landmark had on 
the hot, growing DB2 market. Even though its 
evolving nature was a concern, by the time Landmark 
would have its product ready, that picture could be — 
should be — radically different. Even just a good 
chunk of the growth would make for a very successful 
product. 


But it wasn’t every day that Landmark had IBM come 
to it with a special opportunity. Like many other 
software companies before it, Landmark found it a 
temptation hard to resist. So, in the summer of ’88, 
then-VP of the technical division Kathy Clark took a 
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90-degree turn strategically and launched her last 
development project in that role. 


The DB2 product required another new skill 
investment by Landmark (as TMON for MVS had). 
And the DB2 product’s developers — and primary 
customers — would be a different brand of 
programmer, a database specialist, someone who was, 
in reality, much closer to application systems. Kathy 
recruited the development team with yet another 
connection to Landmark’s Blue Cross roots — Tom 
Bason — who became the development team manager. 
Then she added veteran developers Paul Larson and 
Mike LaMartina, who were joined by Kerry Zack and 
Jason Levine in producing what was clearly 
Landmark’s most stable product delivered up to that 
time. Jason later went on to extend Landmark’s database 
monitors into new client/server markets. 


The new product would benefit greatly from the 
tough architectural work that had taken place before 
it. And, as had TMON for MVS before it, it would 
make its own unique contributions to Landmark’s 
performance product line. 


The Progressive Employer 


Being different in a positive way. That was Pat’s 
frequently repeated definition of competitive 
advantage. And, to him, it applied to every aspect of 
the business — especially to its personnel policies. 
These were years during which the Landmark culture 
that would be so widely admired crystalized. Among 
the many reasons were the policies and practices 
implemented during this time. Some were warm and 
fuzzy, some innovative and courageous. 


The basic attitude came from the founders. They 
believed in the positive aspect of people — that if you 
treated them special, gave them the chance to grow, 
and, most of all, believed in their integrity, you would 
get their best. They felt that an informed employee 
was a more capable employee. And, of course, they 
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led by outstanding example. The result was an 
incredibly motivated company where “overachievers” 
were not uncommon. 


Two Unusual From the start, Pat had a major interest in Landmark’s 
Personnel personnel policies. In fact, he personally read (and 
Policies commented back to the manager on) every employee’s 


performance appraisal until the company grew past 
the 50-employee level. He also delighted in defying 
the conservatism that so often dominated areas of 
personnel policy. Two of his favorite were his original 
policies on snow and not-driving-when-drinking. 


Pat recalls the snow policy going something like this: 
“In the event of inclement weather, if you feel travel is 
dangerous, stay home and you will not be charged 
leave.” As Pat would say, “What was the purpose of 
the policy if it didn’t protect the life and property of 
the employee?” And, of course, this exemplified his 
belief in “risking trust.” His only concern was that his 
employees would go through blizzards to get to work! 


What Pat calls his “not-driving-when-drinking” 
policy was naturally controversial. Some said that it 
encouraged drinking but Pat felt that, rather than the 
company turning a blind eye, it was taking a proactive 
step to encourage preventive thinking. The policy 
basically said that Landmark would reimburse any 
employee up to $50 for cab fare, 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, no questions asked. Again, Pat’s intent was to 
safeguard the employee and his property rather than 
to keep Landmark out of harm’s way. Years later, he 
heard a story about an employee who had taken the 
car keys from a friend he worked with and booked 
him into a hotel in Landmark’s name. To Pat, that was 
exactly what he had intended. 


Two of Many When the Virginia and Maryland offices merged in 

Traditions mid-1988, so did a couple of their cultural practices. 
Fridays, which had been Jeff’s Casual Day, also 
became Kathy’s Donut Day as it had been in Virginia. 
These were two typical aspects of life at Landmark. 
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The Advisor 
Concept 


The casual dress code never became a problem but, 
heaven forbid! if those donuts didn’t show up on time 
or there weren’t any of a certain popular variety! 


One mainstream philosophy at Landmark had always 
been keeping the employees informed of what and 
how the company was doing — for better or for 
worse. This had taken many forms, including regular 
company briefings by the CEO. Every employee at 
Landmark knew the company’s basic financial 
condition. 


How many companies can say they have skilled 
employees who make more money than their 
manager? How many companies can say that both 
the company and the employee have a real choice 
when it comes to management positions? Landmark 
can say both things. 


The Peter Principle, which says a person gets 
promoted until they reach a level of incompetence, 
ran into a serious problem at Landmark. The 
establishment of the advisor position is typical of 
Landmark’s progressive, problem-solving approach 
that has set the company apart. 


Like all growing young companies, there came a time 
when Landmark needed a more organized job and 
salary administration program. Like many others, 
Landmark hired a top consulting company to help it 
put together what became known as the 
“pay-for-performance program.” It was a 
state-of-the-art, merit-based program, not unlike those 
used by some of the country’s top companies. But 
after months of work, Pat rejected it upon delivery. 


The problem was a classic one. What did you do with 
your most able, most skilled — most valuable — 
employees once they reached the top of the pay scale 
in the top position below management? Did you say 
“That’s the way it works” and leave them to stagnate? 
Did you make them a manager? Better asked, did you 
expect them to remain with the company with a 
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stagnant salary? Did you expect them to want to bea 
manager? Did you expect them to be a good — or at 
least an acceptable — manager? 


And was the guaranteed loss of a highly skilled doer 
worth the gain of a novice, first-level manager? Asa 
matter of fact, what indeed was rarest and most 
valuable to a company: a skilled doer at the top of 
their profession or a first-level manager, regardless of 
how good? 


Pat had lived this problem through his technical 
career and now that he was head of a software 
company seeking top technical talent, it wasn’t a 
problem he was going to ignore — or let “standard 
practices” suffice as an excuse. Worse yet, at the very 
first management briefing by the consulting firm, two 
of the senior technical managers had brought the very 
same problem to light. Thus, it was back to the 
drawing board, at least in part. 


The result was the position of Landmark Advisor. On 
the charts, it meant that there were “skill” grades that 
paralleled the first management grades. In other 
words, a Landmark Advisor could make a lot more 
money than his or her manager. And, although it was 
designed to address a problem more common in the 
technical ranks — especially in a systems software 
development company — it was a concept applicable 
to any profession. 


Of course, it didn’t eliminate the fact that, for 
everybody, there was indeed a theoretical end of 
advancement, but it certainly put Landmark in an 
enviable position. It wasn’t foolish enough to let a 
standard practice send its most skilled people 
elsewhere. And, when its people opted for 
management, it was out of a legitimate interest. That 
same rare luxury was true for the company — it could 
pick its managers based on their management skills, 
not their seniority or job skill level. 
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Real Profit 
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Profit sharing was another of Pat’s educational 
experiences. It certainly sounded good and logical. If 
you wanted a motivated and effective work force, 
wouldn’t you want them to share in the company’s 
performance? Being the benevolent employer that it 
was, early in its life Landmark had implemented a 
pension and profit-sharing program. When Pat took a 
good look at what they had, however, he realized that 
it was nothing close to profit sharing; it was another 
name for a retirement program. Worse yet, that 
program put a fixed obligation on the company — 
regardless of its situation — and made no real 
commitment to the employees. 


In 1989, after five straight years of about 25% profit on 
net revenues, Pat asked his consulting firm to invent a 
profit-sharing program based on the sharing of real, 
actual profit. 


There were two objectives. 


e To protect the company by removing what could 
be a crippling legal responsibility. As it stood, 
even if it meant bankruptcy, the current plan 
called for a legally mandated, fixed contribution. 
All would agree that the survival of the company 
came first. 


e To motivate and reward all employees through a 
close, personal relationship to the company’s 
performance, much as Landmark’s highly 
leveraged sales reps were. In effect, the sharing in 
true profits would be a form of variable 
compensation, much like a commission. The 
critical point was that it had to have a high end to 
go with its minimum of zero. 


In late 1989, Landmark’s Profit Incentive Program 
replaced its old fixed contribution program. It would 
have POPs — pieces of the pie — based on profitability 
levels. And within that share, there would be PIPs 
based on a given employee’s seniority and rank-based 
share. It’s bottom award would indeed be zero. But 
its top would have no dollar limit. 
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As luck would have it, the years of 25% profit levels 
would quickly end. But to this day, Landmark’s profit 
sharing program, and its PIPs and POPs, remains at 
the forefront of its progressive business practices — 
and in the consciousness of its employees. 


Sharing the To this day, the founder of Landmark’s major 
Wealth: Stock competitor owns 100% of his company’s stock. And, 
Programs certainly, in a country whose vast majority of 


businesses were family-owned, that made sense. 
Here, too, however, Landmark’s founders marched to 
a different tune. 


It started with Pat, the inventor, and the driver to start 
the venture. To him, it was perfectly logical to share 
the wealth. Wouldn’t that motivate people risking 
their careers with a young company? Besides, didn’t 
Ross Perot have just 17% of EDS when he sold out to 
General Motors?! There never was a question as to 
whether Kathy Clark should be a major stockholder. 
And, from the start, stock had been reserved for the 
sales partner they sought (who turned out to be Jeff 
Bergman). 


But it didn’t stop there. It was also important that 
Landmark’s existence not be vulnerable to a family 
member just because they inherited an estate. 
Therefore, from the outset, the company was 
obligated to immediately buy back family member 
stock at its fair market value. Family members could 
not own — or vote — Landmark stock. 


It didn’t stop there either. From the first hires, stock 
programs had been promised. And finally, in 1989, 
the first of several stock programs for employees was 
implemented. Initially, it was very discretionary 
because Pat, Kathy, and Jeff wanted stock ownership 
to be viewed as a privilege, not as some sort of 
pseudo-benefit. That first program was followed by 
both incentive and employee purchase programs. 


Today, unlike its chief competitor, a large percentage 
of Landmark’s employees are stockholders. 
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The Landmark 
“Prom” 





The Gala 





(1987-89) The Progressive Employer 


The only thing better than success is celebrating it. 
And, in this department, Landmark excelled. What 
started out as anice dinner with about a dozen new 
employees back in late 1984, and then became an 
end-of-year celebration during Christmas, evolved 
into one of Landmark’s richest cultural traditions. 


It all got started when the party — 
soon to be known as “the gala” — 
was moved to a time early in the 
year so it could be used to 
recognize the sales force whose 
year ended along with the 
company’s in December. Although 
the basic format evolved over the 
years, it didn’t fundamentally 
change: award ceremonies 
followed by a very nice party of 
one kind or another. A top hotel 
was booked for the occasion and 
employees offered a discount on 
rooms. All “significant others” 
were invited, including those of 
the western sales force who were flown in for the 
event. 


One of the important early changes in the gala 
program was the expansion of employee recognition 
beyond sales. Based on nominations by fellow 
employees, people from all parts of the company 
(along with Sales) were selected to receive awards for 
outstanding achievement at the gala. One would be 
named Employee of the Year. A committee of senior 
managers (which eventually included past Employees 
of the Year) made the final selections. 


Pat and Kathy came up with the original idea of 
reading excerpts from the nominations of the 
individual being recognized, keeping the audience 
guessing until the very end. In addition to keeping 
everyone in suspense, in a company full of 
overachievers, it meant that, at least for a little while 
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during the ceremonies, every employee felt it might 
be them. 


Recognition didn’t begin and end with the gala. 
Throughout its history, Landmark’s senior managers 
were encouraged to implement recognition programs 
of their own design. Thus, it wasn’t unusual for some 
employee somewhere in the company to be receiving 
recognition for a job well done. To new employees, 
that was all too obvious but it was part of standard 
day-to-day life at Landmark. 


The most impressive aspect of the gala was how it 
became a focal point of pride and celebration for 
almost every employee. The first year, Pat, Kathy, and 
Jeff dressed formally, partly because of their roles in 
the ceremonies, but just as much out of the spirit of 
the celebration. Over the next few years, even though 
the company stressed a liberal dress code, the gala 
quickly became a black tie affair, just like a high 
school prom with more chaperons attending than 
students. Pat still smiles fondly remembering that one 
of the great treats — for everybody — was seeing 
certain fellow employees so dressed up. Not the least 
of these was Kathy herself, who never failed to make a 
stunning grand entrance. 


Pat particularly remembers 1988's gala because it was 
scheduled the night before the Washington Redskins 
won the Superbowl. Pat and Kathy watched the game 
with Mark Moore and his west coast contingent. 
Guess where the hotel was? Right in the heart of 
Superbow]-celebrating Georgetown, coincidentally 
less than a block from Pat’s boyhood home. It turned 
out to be a very tough couple of days! 


The gala evolved to other themes, too — for example, 
costume dress one year — but, in good times and bad, 
it would always retain those special characteristics 
that people on the outside inevitably admired and 
envied. 
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More Attention To Planning 


With such an active and constantly evolving company, 
planning got even more attention during these growth 
years, driven by President Pat McGettigan. 


The planning process is certainly one of the most 
important and challenging aspects of business, 
fraught with problems, yet essential for progress. 
And each year, the exercise at Landmark became an 
effort to improve upon the last, especially on its 
seemingly endless requirement of time and resources. 
Pat recalls that it seemed as if the annual planning 
process became a year-round event. And he is the 
first to agree that, despite all efforts, at one point, it 
reached nightmare proportions. But progress 
Landmark would. 


One of the major steps along this road was the 
introduction of budgeting. Landmark had been a 
planning company from its first plan in early 1984. 
And they had always produced forecasts of revenue 
and expenses (and quite accurately, too). It wasn’t 
until 1989, however, that detailed budgets were 
produced at all levels. This was another area of 
struggle over the years, as the company sought to 
make budgeting a tool of efficiency rather than an 
impediment. Here, too, they learned and grew. 


Also in 1989, as a preliminary step toward developing 
a formal strategic study, Pat led Landmark’s 
management in the creation of Strategic Directions, a 
very public documenting of Landmark’s corporate 
character and fundamental business intentions. 
Essentially, it was a statement of philosophy on 
matters ranging from business ethics and practices to 
strategic markets and services. It was intended to 
give the company clear direction both in the way it 
conducted itself and in which markets it planned to 
do business. 


In the meetings about Strategic Directions, each 
manager was required to speak on each topic without 
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interruption. Pat went last (of course). Eventually, 
participation and debate built consensus and belief. 


Among the document’s major philosophical 
statements was the impressive “Integrity comes before 
revenue” as well as specific language aimed at 
minority recruitment, competitive practices, and 
many other character issues. In a more tangible 
business sense, it defined Landmark as a systems 
software company, listed preferred markets, outlined 
acceptable financial options, and addressed many 
other key business questions. 


In the end, it was as impressive and unique as it was 
basic and high level. Every employee and business 
partner got a copy. And, each year, its update was an 
important first step in the annual planning cycle — 
and a major affirmation of the Landmark culture. 


Continuing to Give Something Back 


Growth of the 
WCCC 
Outreach 
Program 
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Part of the Landmark philosophy had always been to 
challenge its people to grow in character as well as 
professional skill. And, during these years of 
quadruple growth, its charitable programs advanced 
just as dramatically. 


Over the years, both Landmark and WCCC did 
indeed grow. At Landmark, that meant the annual 
sponsorship not only of a growing number of WCCC 
children, but also of two direct contribution programs. 


In 1987, Landmark added an annual lump sum 
donation to its child-per-employee sponsorships. It 
was based on profitability and had a guaranteed 
minimum. First things first applied to Landmark’s 
support of WCCC programs as well as to many other 
areas of company activity and so educational 
objectives were emphasized. But soon, WCCC staff 
members had a large van and an all-terrain vehicle for 
getting staff members and families to and from those 
formidable hills. 
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That really felt good because you could see tangible 
benefit coming from Landmark’s involvement. So, 
what did the company do? Turned it up again. 


In 1988, fundraising for WCCC was added to the 
annual United Way charity drive with the company 
committing to match every employee dollar. This 
became, by far, the largest source of financial support 
of Landmark’s outreach programs, with the vast 
majority of monies coming from payroll deductions. 
In the years ahead, participation by 70% of the 
employees would not be unusual. 


From its inception, Landmark’s Whitley County 
program and its activities had been administered by 
an employee committee. The focus remained on 
education but had been applied to the unique, 
many-faceted problems of the rural poor. And, 
although recipients had many faces, from 
preschoolers using computers to adults of all ages 
earning high school degrees, the centerpiece was 
Bright Futures, a program aimed at keeping 12- to 
17-year-olds in school and on the right path. It 
included tutoring, counselling, group 
activities, and, once every summer, a trip 
to Washington, during which the most 
deserving kids in the program were 
hosted by Landmark families and 
exhausted with equal doses of culture, 
government, and big-city fun. 


Today, Whitley County Communities for 
Children is a major organization, still 
under the direction of its inspirational 
founder, Marian Colette. They have two 
modern buildings: one for maternal, 
infant, and day-care programs and the 
other for education and training 
programs with one objective: to get 
people of all ages through high school 
and on to a better life. They even have an 
ice cream parlor — Champs Soda Shop — 
that the kids operate. 
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Adoption of 
Edison High 
School 
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Landmark continues to be a major partner through the 
leadership of its founders and the generosity of its 
employees. At Landmark, esprit-de-corps comes from 
many different sources. 


The formula must have been to increase the effort 
each year because, in 1989, Landmark took on a 
second outreach project, also with an educational 
focus, albeit a much different one. 


What triggered this was the launch of an educational 
outreach effort by ADAPSO — the software industry’s 
trade association of which Landmark was a member. 
Pat, who was a member of the software board of 
directors, responded and began to see what the 
possibilities were locally. Little did he know that 
Landmark would soon become a role model for both 
ADAPSO and for its home state of Virginia. 


It wasn’t as if Landmark had nothing to do. After all, 
it was knee deep in a difficult expansion program. 
And in terms of WCCC, there was no such thing as 
getting to the end of its needs. But Landmark had 
resources: skills, facilities, equipment, and people. 
And one fact of the WCCC program was that most 
employees could not personally participate even if 
they wanted to because of the distance. So Pat 
thought there might be a chance for Landmark to do 
something locally, if enough employees were 
interested and if it would not financially impact the 
WCCC program. 


Shortly afterwards, ADAPSO was invited to speak 
before a local meeting of senior guidance counselors. 
And because Landmark was the only local volunteer, 
Pat was asked to participate. In the hurriedly 
prepared presentation, Pat used half ADAPSO and 
half Landmark slides and left the guidance counselors 
with an open invitation. This led to several more 
speaking engagements at local high schools and that 
soon became more than enough to assure Pat that 
there would be enough interest. Now the trick was 
for Pat to replace himself with employee volunteers — 
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if, indeed, there were any — and for them to find a 
school. 


Pat called for volunteers who might be interested and 
was pleased to have several of Landmark’s top people 
respond. He explained his general thoughts and sent 
them forth to find a school, again with the idea of 
focusing their resources, much as other employees 
had done with WCCC. 


The employee committee found its school. It turned 
out that Fairfax County, where Landmark’s corporate 
offices were located, sponsored a business/school 
partnership, or “adopt-a-school,” program and had 
one high school left without a partner. Coincidentally, 
it was the closest high school to Landmark’s first 
office in the shopping center. As the committee 
learned more about the school, they began to 
understand why it was unique and possibly why it 
hadn’t been selected. 


In a wealthy suburban county, Thomas A. Edison 
High School was unique in several ways. First, it had 
both academic and vocational programs — everything 
from advanced chemistry to auto mechanics. Its 
student body was also very diversified in both its 
ethnic and economic makeup. And, at 1,100 students, 
it was the smallest. 


Also, in recent years, the school had been through 
hard times with poor participation and poor 
achievement at most levels and was looked upon as 
the problem high school in the county. In fact, 
teachers had been fired and the former principal had 
actually been arrested at the school. Someone who 
might be called a turnaround specialist had just been 
appointed principal. 


So there seemed to be some good reasons why 
everyone had passed on Edison. To say that it 
presented a challenge was an understatement. But 
Landmark wasn’t the only one thinking they were 
taking a risk. Principal Bob Clark had not only been 
exposed to Pat’s evangelical fervor but he also knew 
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that his school’s new partner would be by far the 
smallest company involved with a county high school. 
After, all, most of the other “adopters” were units of 
Fortune 500 companies. Nevertheless, in May 1989, 
he joined Pat and the superintendent of schools in the 
official adoption ceremony, during which they signed 
the partnership agreement. 


Now what? Bob Clark and his staff welcomed help 
and Landmark was more than willing to provide it. 
But, typically, neither knew exactly where or how. 
Further complicating things was the condition that 
money could not be the basis of Landmark’s 
involvement because of its Whitley County (WCCC) 
commitment. 


So, not surprisingly, that first school year — 1989-90 
— was spent getting to know each other, building 
confidence, and trying to develop an organizational 
approach to the partnership. But there was one area 
where both sides agreed there was ample need, no 
controversy, and few obstacles. Given the school’s 
turn-around situation, what better area to attack first 
than morale? Quickly, it became the primary focus of 
the year. 


Poster Contest The big project of the year was creating an Edison 
poster. In many ways, it became the basis for the 
cooperative interaction and organizational structure 
that would make the future so successful. The idea 
actually was Bob Clark’s. He remembered seeing the 
striking Candle Snuffer ad poster in Pat’s office 
during their initial meeting. When Pat explained its 
meaning, it gave Bob an idea that he carried into the 
school year. Why not create just such a sharp, 4-color 
poster for the school? 


If you’re trying to boost the morale of the students, 
what better than to get them involved? Soon a design 
competition was announced to the student body. Not 
only would the winning poster receive a prize but, 
more importantly, it would be professionally 
produced by Landmark’s Marketing Department 
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The Edison 
Eagle 


Partnership 
Programs 


(bearing the student’s name, of course). All over the 
school a few months later, the bright, colorful posters 
designed by Justin Stipe, Class of ’91, exhorted the 
Edison community to “soar to new heights.” And, 
what else would be more appropriate as its visual 
centerpiece than a beautiful, bold bald eagle — 
Edison’s mascot! 


At his first Edison basketball games, Pat could not 
help but notice that Edison’s mascot — Eddie, the 
eagle — attended every game. That was good news in 
a way, because it meant that school spirit was alive 
and well. The bad news, however, was that the 
mascot costume looked more like a drowned sparrow 
than a mighty bald eagle. It was pitiful. To Pat, it was 
an all-too visual reminder of the school’s difficult 
past. What if a nice, new eagle suit all of sudden 
appeared? It would be an easy and very visual way to 
start changing the school’s image of itself. 


A few weeks later, a beautiful eagle mascot suit was 
anonymously delivered to Edison High School. 
Immediately, being the mascot became a popular job 
— and in high demand at every kind of Edison 
function. Overnight, at least in one way, Edison had 
gone from a drowned sparrow to a mighty bald eagle. 
Instead of its mascot being the worst, it was now the 
best. Even though Pat had fully expected positive 
results, even he was amazed at how significant that 
one small gesture became. 


The major outcome of that first year was the 
development of the organizational structure that put 
the partnership in a class by itself in the 
adopt-a-school program. The first ingredient was 
major, hands-on commitment and support from the 
top — Pat and Bob Clark. But the combined steering 
committee was the key. It consisted of cochairs — 
Landmark’s employee committee chairperson and an 
assistant principal — and four pairs of activity 
coordinators, one from Edison and one from 
Landmark for each. The committee annually defined 
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a plan and budget and met monthly to review and 
plan its activities. 


The partnership’s four general activity areas were 
recognition programs, a speakers bureau, 
scholarships, and special projects. 


Recognition was a very active area in which a 
minimum of expense led to a 
maximum of effectiveness. There 
were the all A’s breakfasts each 
quarter and the honor roll ice cream 
socials each semester. There was 
even an Eagle has landed program 
to recognized outstanding 
teachers. The eagle made a secret 
visit to the empty classroom of 
the teacher — who was selected 
by the faculty and staff — 
decorated it and left behind 

a , goodies and an anonymous thank 

, you. But the program that got 

Edison High School Honor Roll Ice Cream Social Pat's attention most and ended up 
being incredibly effective was the 
most-improved student pizza parties, to which each 
teacher could send one student each quarter. The 
eventual competition for these slots — as well as some 
of the students recognized — continually amazed the 
staff. Regardless of the event, there was plenty of 
recognition of Edison students and faculty, courtesy of 
Landmark. 





The speakers bureau was the best example of the 
utilization of existing resources. Of course, finding 
appropriate ways to fit business people in was not 
easy and took time and some level of experimentation. 
But, with Edison’s diversified academic and 
vocational programs as well as its business and 
guidance functions, there was plenty of opportunity. 
Many Landmark people, including Pat and Kathy, 
participated. But the big surprise was when Edison’s 
teachers and guidance counselors started holding 
sessions at Landmark for its parents! 
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The scholarship activity was developed under Kathy’s 
leadership and offered a diverse array of annual 
grants that spanned the school’s academic and 
vocational areas with that innovative Landmark 
touch. Each one was made even more meaningful 
because it was entirely funded by employee payroll 
deductions. Landmark was a high-tech company, so it 
was only logical to make that the thrust behind the 
scholarships in science (named after late IBM VP and 
friend, Bob Berland) and computer science (which led 
to a strengthening of Edison’s programs). Still other 
grants were established for the principal and staff to 
designate and still others for students in business and 
vocational education. There were also two unusual 
scholarships, one called “The Pat McGettigan 
Challenge” and the other for teachers, of all people. 


The school had insisted on a scholarship named for 
Pat, originally thinking it should be in the business 
area, reflecting his entrepreneurial story. Reluctantly, 
Pat agreed, but defined a totally different approach — 
each candidate would submit an essay about the 
obstacles they had had to overcome in their young 
lives. The first winner was a former drug addict and 
alcoholic who maintained his contact with Pat after 
leaving school. Over the years to come, it would be 
difficult to get the kids to open themselves up in this 
way but when they did, inevitably it was touching 
enough for Pat to personally add a little more to the 
fund in a given year. 


The teachers’ awards were Kathy’s idea and she 
refused to give in to the inevitable controversy that 
quickly came up over how to select the recipients. 

Her solution: Have all interested teachers fill out a 
form and draw them from a hat. It worked like a 
charm (and it was uncanny how worthy each recipient 
was). 


The Edison/Landmark Partnership has grown over 
the years. During the 1994-95 school year, Landmark 
sponsored seven categories of scholarships. Some of 
them were based on scholarship and some on 
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vocational achievement. The computer science 
awards are based on a technical challenge that 
combines a programming problem with the final 
exam. The candidates’ entries must include 
documentation and runnable programs, which are 
graded by teachers (for the final exam) and a team of 
Landmark employees (for the scholarship). 


Special projects was effectively everything else in 
which the partnership relied more and more on 
Landmark. It included almost anything from extra 
help for the science fair, to fashion shows, to judging 
homecoming floats — a lot of little help here and 
there. Pat and Kathy both attended their first-ever 
senior prom as Edison Prom chaperons! 


Three years after the partnership was established, 
Landmark was widely recognized as a role model — 
again, not so much for how much they did, but for 
how they did it. And Edison? They weren’t winning 
too many football games but, among other things, 
they were consistently at the top of 21 county high 
schools in science. 


The Landmark/Edison motto is: One hundred years 
from now, no one will know how big a house I lived in or 
how expensive was my car. It will not matter. But I may 
very well have changed the course of humanity, for I work 
with our future, our youth.” 


Conflicting Demands 
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Operational and strategic. These would always be the 
two major demands, each requiring undivided 
attention, yet each being unable to avoid the other’s 
influence. So it was, as Pat, Kathy, and Jeff looked 
toward 1990 and the next stage of the company’s 
development. 


Operationally, the company had grown enormously 
during these expansion years and was clearly feeling 
growing pains. Depending on where you looked, you 
could find examples of both people and structures 
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The Founders 
Change Roles 


stretched to the limit. Not the least of these were Pat, 
Kathy, and Jeff — still the only members of the senior 
management team. 


Strategically, it seemed like at least 10 years since the 
1986 expansion plan had been fashioned. And 
perhaps it had been — they had just been squeezed 
into three. Now that plan was approaching 
completion. Clearly, Landmark needed to reestablish 
the strategic focus that would take it forward from 
this point. 


Kathy and Jeff were convinced that the company 
already had a strong entrepreneurial thinker and 
visionary, just the person needed to reestablish 
Landmark’s strategic focus. But that person — Pat — 
was currently being consumed by the operational 
minutia of a rapidly growing company. Thus was 
born the idea to create a position of president and 
chief operating officer (COO) separate from the 
position of CEO. 


The COO would be concerned strictly with “operating 
the company according to plan.” The CEO would 
strategize for the future. Following close behind was 
the knowledge that the senior management had to 
grow, too, and forcibly, if necessary. 


Pat, Kathy, and Jeff had always been both courageous 
and self-sacrificing in meeting the needs of the 
enterprise that was much more than a business to 
them. Now all three reluctantly assumed new roles 
they thought necessary “for the good of the company.’ 


J 


For Pat, it was “easy” — or at least he thought so at 
the time. All he had to do was let go of many 
day-to-day things that most people would happily 
give up and concentrate on the future, something he 
did a lot anyway. 


But what should they do about a COO? Should they 
go outside for a professional? Kathy and Jeff certainly 
were looking elsewhere. But Pat thought it was too 
soon. He thought the culture and organization too 
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IBM Clouds 
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fragile and important to turn over to an “outsider” 
who almost certainly would not share every one of 
their entrepreneurial beliefs. The time would 
certainly come for that, but not yet. Thus, reluctantly, 
Jeff Bergman became Landmark’s new president and 
COO, reporting to Pat. 


Kathy was probably the only one ready for a change 
and she, once again, assumed her early role of 
executive fire-fighter, this time as head of an elevated 
customer service department. This was not the first 
time she had voluntarily taken a step back in rank for 
the good of the company. During this time of major 
change, she was the invaluable link between Pat, Jeff, 
and the future. 


Years later, they would realize that they had simultaneously 
replaced their three most successful executives with 
unknown quantities. It would take those years to properly 
replace them. 


IBM cast a giant shadow over Landmark’s world in 
late 1989 and this was one of the first targets for now 
strategic CEO Pat McGettigan. There was good 
reason, too. 


Landmark’s products were effectively tools for users 
of IBM proprietary systems software. Therefore, to 
say the least, there was a dependency on IBM. 


This dependency took two forms: time and access. 
Time was needed to plan and execute new product 
versions when IBM’s systems transitioned. But, above 
all, they needed access to information without which 
internals-oriented products such as Landmark’s 
would not have been possible. In fact, without access, 
time wouldn’t matter. 


Time had most often been the problem because IBM 
was not in the habit of giving out its development 
schedules to unauthorized competitors whose 
products jeopardized their reliability and lengthened 
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their customers’ transition to new products. As its 
customer base grew, however, Landmark was able to 
gain early access as a vendor critical to important IBM 
customers. Generally, this was more than enough to 
keep Landmark current. In fact, in its original 
product, TMON for CICS, support was provided to 
self-customize to the user’s then-current release, thus 
giving its customers the best possible answer when 
they asked about changes for a new IBM release. 
There were none. 


Access had generally not been a problem. From its 
earliest days, IBM’s proprietary software systems and 
architectures had been published for its users — 
deliverables that came with the software. This had 
been the mechanism through which skilled experts 
had evolved, capable of independent problem-solving 
and custom software solutions. In many cases, this 
had been the path followed by founders of software 
companies. And so it was for Pat and Landmark. 


But in late 1989, both time and access had become 
threatening problems. Pat knew this all too well. 


For years before, and for a couple of years to come, 
Pat was outspoken on the access issue, what IBM 
called Object Code Only (OCO) distribution. IBM, to 
solve various business problems — including the theft 
of its proprietary property — had chosen to gradually 
withdraw access to source documents. This 
information would no longer be a standard 
deliverable. And, unfortunately for Landmark, one of 
the leading units implementing this policy was the 
U.K. Hursley Laboratory, which developed CICS. 
Worse still, they had a major new evolution of CICS 
planned and it would have major portions withheld. 


But the problems didn’t end there. Both time and 
timing were problems. 


The forthcoming battleground was the evolution of 

CICS to IBM’s new Enterprise Systems Architecture, or 
ESA. This version of CICS had major access denied, 
without which TMON for CICS would not be able to 
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migrate features. The new CICS contained the most 
major change in architecture in its history, which 
made massive redesign in TMON for CICS necessary. 
And, from first access to general availability, 
Landmark had been given but one year. 


That was bad enough, but what made it all nearly 
hopeless was that the TMON for CICS product was 
two-thirds of the way through its own massive 
upgrade, a project that had lasted two years already. 
Even with access, Pat suspected that time made the 
project impossible, especially given Landmark’s 
situation. 


The irony was that this was Hursley’s first-ever 
proactive attempt to have vendors ready at general 
availability. In Landmark’s case, however, it was 
literally too little, too late, and at the worst possible 
time. This became a learning experience for Hursley, 
too. 


The first step for Pat was to get his own technical 
experts to confirm the situation. Steve Barnes had 
received the new system to research in July 1989. By 
September, enough was known to confirm many of 
Pat’s concerns. In October, Pat and Steve took their 
case to Hursley. 


There followed more trips by Pat and many others 
over the next few years, as Landmark’s worst IBM 
relationship gradually became its best. During that 
time, however, Landmark indeed experienced its 
worst technical situation in history, as the migration of 
TMON for CICS stretched on for years. Miraculously, 
the vast majority of the advance ESA customers 
maintained their faith in Landmark. And, at the end 
of a tough, painful migration, they were rewarded, too. 


There was a second leg to the initial trip to Hursley. It 
was a visit to another IBM laboratory — the one for 
VSE in Boeblingen, Germany. And, more than 
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anything else, it illustrated that, with IBM, you were 
constantly dealing with what seemed like different 
companies. 


The Boeblingen lab had managed to convince IBM 
that the VSE operating system — the smaller 
mainframe operating system — should not only be 
kept alive, but also moved to the new ESA technology. 
That meant big things for the future of VSE if they 
could get prominent vendors to invest in it. 


Therefore, it was quite a different picture when Pat 
and Steve got to the IBM installation outside of 
Frankfurt. Whereas the Hursley lab was adamant in 
withholding information, this lab was willing to share 
everything possible, including three years of 
development plans and the internals information to 
go with it. 


What followed was the first vendor council between an 
IBM lab and independent software companies. 
Landmark was a charter member and, based on the 
information received, resuscitated its own VSE plans. 
That included Landmark’s first dedicated VSE staff, 
headed by Bob Bailey, an improved version of TMON 
for CICS and, eventually, a major new product. 


In the years that followed, Pat regularly used the 
vendor council idea in his exchanges with IBM, trying 
to sell its merits and his feeling that it was a policy all 
labs should adopt. Eventually many did — even 
Hursley. 


The First Acquisition 


As Pat turned his sights strategically in late 1989, the 
possibilities were never clearer nor his personal 
interest sharper. 


He always was — and still is — an outspoken 
advocate of internal development over acquisition. In 
fact, through the years, “building the product 
pipeline” was his recurrent theme and what he 
viewed as the basic strength needed by a software 
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company. Therefore, it was quite ironic that one of the 
first things he did within his new strategic focus was 
to initiate Landmark’s first acquisitions. 


There were two reasons in Pat’s mind for acquisitions 
— growing the company quickly and the acquisition 
of strategic technology. The first involved a lot of 
pitfalls. But the second one made sense even to him. 
It would give the company not only a jump-start in a 
new technology, but also the skills that would serve as 
the basis for future products. Acquisition of a 
technology speeded up the whole manufacturing 
process. 


To take advantage of opportunity when it knocks, you 
need to have some idea of where you are going. And, 
over the years, a great deal of thought had been given 
to what Landmark’s immediate future might hold. 
Some of the resulting ideas had actually turned into 
products. Others remained on the shelf, new skills to 
be built from scratch just as TMON for MVS and 
TMON for DB2 had been skill extensions from the 


company’s CICS base. 
The Rhino One of the major things on Pat’s mind was using the 
Project power of the personal computer to advance 


Landmark’s human interface. He had long been 
convinced that it wasn’t so much what TMON for 
CICS did that made it so successful, but how it did it. 


The engineering of the presentation was Landmark’s 
major competitive advantage. But that technology 
was nearly 10 years old and primitive when things 
like the multimedia capabilities of a personal 
computer were considered. Pat felt that the first 
mainframe company to get to the PC would have a 
major market advantage just as he had felt a color 
terminal would have a major advantage 10 years 
earlier. He also felt that the last one to get to the PC 
might never get the chance. 


Coincidentally, Pat had attended a strategic technical 
conference in November 1989 sponsored by 
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End of an Era 


Landmark’s trade association. Among other things, it 
had featured the directions of two very strategic PC 
operating systems: IBM’s OS/2 and Microsoft's 
Windows. So at the CMG show that followed in 
December, Pat was more than ready when 
opportunity knocked. 


Outside Landmark’s booth one day, one of the 
company’s sales reps introduced someone from a 
young company looking for a marketing partner. 
They were in the performance business, too, but in the 
Unisys world. They had a new PC-based tool for 
Unisys and were looking for a source of IBM data. 
That’s why they came to Landmark. Pat had grown 
used to smaller vendors using Landmark’s data for 
various tools and he still enjoyed the novel feeling of 
being a helper rather than the “helpee” that 
Landmark, too, had been at one time. 


Was Pat in for a surprise when he got his demo?! This 
wasn’t some obscure Unisys tool. This was a 
Windows 3.1, state-of-the-art, color graphics 
performance package. Not only could it be a 
jump-start to PC presentation for Landmark products, 
but it also could be a new product in its own right 
once Landmark’s data was interfaced. Within a 
5-minute demo, Pat went from no thought at all to 
plans for an acquisition. Before the day was out, he 
had set the wheels in motion. 


It took Jeff Bergman a long, tiring nine months to 
consummate the deal that brought Landmark 
“Rhino,” the product that would ultimately be 
released in 1991 as NaviGraph. And, although it 
never did become the basis for a new human interface, 
it did clearly establish Landmark as the first 
mainframe vendor in the performance niche to use 
PC-based, client/server technology. 


It had all been so simple with one product. No 
complexity in organization. No conflicting objectives. 
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No competing priorities. Just one focus with a whole 
organization easily moving as one. That all changed 
when Landmark became a multiple-product company. 


The preparation had begun with the mid-1986 
reorganization that created Kathy’s technical division 
in anticipation of the new products ahead. Pat, Kathy, 
and Jeff were an extremely effective team with 
complementary talents. And, in these matters 
especially, they spent a great deal of time considering 
their options and strategies as they tackled classic 
business problems. They didn’t expect it to be easy — 
and they were right. But typically, they invented and 
experimented here, too. 


The passage actually had begun with the introduction 
of Eyewitness in April 1988. And, with each new 
product, the company was forced along the path, 
winning some, losing some, and ultimately finding its 
way. 


Sales was the leading edge of the transition and the 
center of its greatest attempts to overcome historic 
organizational problems. Over the course of these 
years, it went from one sales group, to two, to three, 
back to two, and finally to one — one with all 
products and with an account management 
orientation. 


They had sought 100% product focus and achieved it 
— up to a point. In the end, however, they answered 
the classic question of whether a sales organization 
could maintain maximum product effort for every 
product. The answer? No, at least not within Sales. 


Marketing not only would have to do wonderful 
things for multiple products all spinning through life 
cycles at the same time, but also would havea 
corporate message to promote for the first time. 
Marketing would be where the product focus shifted 
from Sales — in the form of Landmark’s first product 
managers, an area that continues to be an area of 
experimentation and evolution to this day. 
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What Next? 


Within the development teams, of course, a product 
focus was the natural order of things. But Customer 
Services followed an almost identical path to Sales, 
first expanding with product-related groups and then 
gradually consolidating back to a single structure, 
albeit with complexities. 


During this time, a couple of key organizational 
improvements were made that ultimately helped 
Marketing. First, Jeff formed what came to be known 
as product operating groups, or POGs, each made up of 
representatives from all related parts of the company, 
to oversee the delivery and care of a given product in 
the market place. The new product managers 
coordinated this activity. 


Secondly, Kathy got the technical writing 
responsibility transferred from Marketing to 
Development, effectively making product 
documentation a deliverable of the development 
process. This one move not only improved the 
production of Landmark’s technical manuals, but also 
helped Marketing focus its energies on its increasing 
promotional responsibilities. 


Some of these areas continued to evolve into the ’90s. 
But one day they would all of a sudden “be there.” 
However, it would be a very interesting and 
challenging trip. 


It had been a wild and wonderful ride — at least most 
of the time. Much of the 1986 long-range plan had 
either been delivered or soon would be. And now the 
industry knew that Landmark was not a 1-product 
accident. In both a technical and business sense, it 
had proven itself in the most difficult of software 
arenas. As Pat, Kathy, and Jeff looked to 1990 and 
beyond, it was clear that this would once again be a 
time of major fundamental change. 


Years later, Pat would finally realize that this was the 
most critical point. 
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Enter a Powerful New Age of CICS 
Performance Management 


Shed new light on CICS per- With an easy-to-use, menu- 
formance with the first CICS driven format, THE MONITOR 
management system providing FOR CICS™ features: 
sophisticated online and batch ©@ Data collection with online 
capabilities. browse, batch report writer 

THE MONITOR FOR CICS™ and historical archiving 
gives you all the perform- e SUPERTRACE—the first ap- 
ance control you’ll ever plication tuning tool 
need for efficient operation, e Real-time graphic monitor- 
swift reaction to problems, ing with optional color 
accounting and capacity plan- © Complete file and database 
ning based on real needs. analysis 


Enter a powerful new age of 
CICS performance today. For 
more information about THE 
MONITOR FOR CICS™ contact: 


f Landmark 
4 Systems 
Corporation 


6142-B Rose Hill Drive 
Alexandria, VA 22310 
(703) 922-8652 
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“Gain is commensurate with risk.” 


In a very real sense, Landmark had just completed one 
of the most formative stages of its life. A pipeline had 
been built and would soon deliver several major new 
products and a monitoring architecture. Landmark 
was now a proven software manufacturer. The future 
looked bright. 


Surprisingly, despite the organizational and financial 
impact of this developmental phase, sales had 
continued to climb and profit had maintained a pretax 
level in excess of 20%. Every measure reflected 
growth and success. It was still a time during which, 
at the end of the day, the partners often found 
themselves talking in high-pitched voices because of 
the excitement. 


Beyond a doubt, the company was in an enviable 
business position. It was horizontal in its orientation, 
effectively immune from a given vertical industry’s 
downturn. It was also international, with a large and 
growing market share evenly split between North 
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America and the rest of the world, giving it another 
strong financial edge. 


Its business focus was also a strength. Performance 
monitors were among the most glamorous and 
in-demand products on the market and considered 
almost a necessity for any large-scale computing 
environment. The technical difficulty and risk they 
involved made the barriers to entry into the market so 
strong that the competitive playing field was limited 
to just a handful of players — actually only two that 
mattered. And Landmark was one of them. 


Pat used to jokingly say that Landmark was 
vulnerable to only two things: its own stupidity and a 
worldwide economic recession. Seemingly, the first 
was well under control and the second both out of 
sight and out of mind. It was the best of times. 


But the end of their long-range plan was approaching. 
It was a time to look ahead and once again ask, “What 
are we going to do with the rest of our lives?” Never 
having known defeat, the founders once again took a 
major step into the unknown. 


Thus began a series of fundamental changes that, 
when combined with the economic recession ahead, 
would bring Landmark painfully of age in the ’90s. 


New Operational Focus 
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New President and COO Jeff Bergman took his 
operational mission to heart and quickly settled on his 
priorities: organizational structure, a senior 
management team, an operating plan and budget, and 
the all-important product deliveries ahead. In many 
ways, the company was learning and experimenting 
as it went — in organization, in process, and in 
leadership roles. Jeff was keenly aware of that. 


One of his major priorities was broadening the 
company’s senior management strength beyond the 
founders. And, ready or not, that was what they had 
to do. Landmark was no longer a “mom-and-pop” 
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Airing It Out 


operation; it was maturing into a medium-sized 
corporation. With Kathy the only remaining senior 
executive, the existing divisional structure seemed too 
much for the young company to bear. Thus, 
Development and Sales & Marketing — the two 
comprehensive operating divisions built under Kathy 
and Jeff — were broken down into a flat structure 
with eight departments (including Kathy’s newly 
elevated Customer Services) reporting to Jeff. This 
temporary structure would give him a close 
understanding of the rapidly moving company. More 
importantly, it would give one or more members of 
the new team a chance to emerge. 


Another focus was on the plan or, more accurately, on 
the budget. Pat had always been big on what was in 
the plan. Jeff now brought his numbers orientation 
from years of sales management to the company’s first 
efforts at an ongoing budget process. One of the 
reasons for the dedicated COO had been the need for 
more detailed management of the company 
“according to plan” and, in Jeff, the most experienced 
manager of the three, they got exactly that. 


Then there were the new products upon which so 
much depended. Thanks to Kathy’s years of work 
building the development organization and its 
product pipeline, it was the least of Jeff’s worries. But 
Sales and Marketing were another story as he had to 
replace himself (no small feat) and generally 
strengthen the company for the new products coming 
to market. 


The single driving force that would characterize these 
times was Landmark learning how to be a 
multiple-product company. It meant experiment, 
change, and unsettled times everywhere. Recognizing 
this, Jeff made a concerted effort to get things out in 
the open. 


He instituted the first-ever speakout program that 
encouraged employees to communicate their ideas, 
complaints, and questions with the guarantee of 
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anonymity. Jeff in turn sent each communication, 
minus name, to one of the senior executives for 
response. This became a fairly significant activity for 
most executives, including Pat, and definitely had its 
rough times. It was, however, a healthy airing of 
matters that didn’t leave the “truth” to be told 
through the rumor mill. 


It also dovetailed nicely with the 1990 mid-year 
business meeting. A substantial portion of the 
meeting’s agenda was devoted to getting more 
information out into the open and understood. A 
behavioral psychologist named Dr. Lane Longfellow 
gave a fascinating lecture on relationships and 
behavior that was largely based on the era in which 
one had been born and raised. He was entertaining 
and his subject warmly received by all. 


The lecture was followed by a workshop in which the 
audience was divided into discussion groups to 
identify issues they thought most important to the 
company. The leader of each group then reported the 
group’s results to the company. 


It was a unique incident in Landmark’s history and, 
according to Pat, not without a great deal of difficulty. 
One thing he remembers very clearly, however, is 
when that business meeting concluded, he thought the 
company was very much back on track and knew 
what had to be done. 


Resurgence of Customer Service 
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As the company grew, its service arm became 
somewhat of a corporate orphan, an important 
necessity, yet overwhelmed by the more visible 
development and sales organizations and their issues. 
By late 1989, it was constantly under fire, its morale 
non-existent, and the perception was that it was a 
mess. 


The situation in Customer Services was one of the 
major problems attacked by the reorganization of late 
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1989. The flat structure implemented under Jeff 
elevated customer service to a par with all other areas 
of the company. That fixed its status. Kathy fixed the 
rest. 


It was no accident that it had been Kathy who took on 
Services in 1989. In a year, she took a problem and 
made it a respected strength that has shown up in 
Landmark’s customer ratings ever since. And how 
she went about turning it completely around is a great 
entrepreneurial tale in itself. 


Kathy was extremely well suited for this mission. By 
personality, she was outgoing and cheerful. And, 
after three years of driving Development, she was 
motivated and ready for the change. She was also 
extremely good at service herself and enjoyed it. And 
her entrepreneurial skills were on a par with anyone’s. 


Restructuring After getting to know her managers and people better, 

with a Twist she defined a new organizational structure for 
Services that reflected both its domestic and 
international responsibilities. She also clearly 
delineated between customer service skills and 
technical skills, and structured units accordingly. 
Then, when the structure was in place, she did the 
most surprising thing of all: She asked every single 
person, including managers, to apply for a position. 
They could give their top two choices and why. 


Surprisingly, it worked out almost perfectly. 
Introverts chose internal jobs; extroverts chose 
external jobs. So, Kathy not only ended up witha 
structure that more specifically met the department’s 
needs — including providing pure service — but she 
also had the apples with the apples and the oranges 
with the oranges. 


Customer Kathy also mounted a campaign throughout the rest 

Services Week of the company to indoctrinate the other employees 
on service. She established Customer Service Week, 
during which developers took over for the service 
reps. That tradition continues still. Outstanding 
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Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Hot Accounts 
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service, both inside and outside of the organization 
was rewarded at quarterly ceremonies. Services 
quickly became one of the most visible aspects of 
company life. And everyone soon learned that they 
had better not let Kathy hear them use that old term 
“technical support.” It was customer service! 


Innovation and positive change was the culture that 
Kathy brought to Customer Services. Standards, 
measurement, accountability, and reward became part 
of how things were done. Systems also were 
improved, including implementation of Landmark’s 
first electronic bulletin board for direct customer 
access. 


Another of Kathy’s major innovations was the 
first-ever software guarantee — certainly in 
Landmark’s competitive niche and possibly in the 
entire mainframe systems software industry. It put 
Landmark’s money where its mouth was. It stated: 


If, in any month, you are not satisfied with the service you 
receive for a Landmark product, we'll give you credit for 
double that product’s monthly maintenance fee. 


And customers used it. So did Services and Sales 
personnel on behalf of customers. It and other 
innovations made Landmark’s service responsive and 
unique. 


The spring and summer of ’92 were hot ones for 
Landmark’s Customer Services Department — and for 
its CEO. Two years after TMON for CICS 8.0 went to 
general availability, the company was still struggling 
to get the whole of it to the ESA platform. And the 
customers were letting them know about it. 


Pat, whose office was adjacent to Services, could not 
help but feel the heavy atmosphere as he walked its 
halls. And he couldn’t ignore the gradually increasing 
number of CEO-calls that turned him into almost a 
permanent service rep by July 1992. 
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He also couldn’t ignore the big gaps in the 
organization — it was a major “public” problem. One 
day, he got the problem that was one too many. 

Within minutes, he had the directors of Services, Sales, 
and Development in his office. They were going to 
solve the problem then and there! 


What came out of Pat’s office was a high level of 
service to meet the difficult situation. A service 
manager had recently started a “hot accounts” 
conference on email and it became the primary device 
through which this highest level of service would be 
coordinated. All activity would be reviewed by the 
three directors — as a group — weekly at least. And 
Pat, too, would track the conference. 


Eventually the ESA transition problems were put to 
bed — even reversed. Out of the fray, however, came 
a much higher service consciousness, especially in 
Sales and Development. 


The Research Experiment 


In early 1990, Jeff came up with an idea that 
ultimately would define the means for an aggressive 
transition into new technologies. 


It started out as a series of events no doubt driven by 
Jeff’s desire to see the future a little more clearly. 

After all, dedicating Pat McGettigan to strategic 
matters had been why Jeff had taken on the COO job. 
But what probably triggered the idea was the 
availability of Steve Barnes and Mark Friedman, the 
leaders of the Eyewitness and TMON for MVS 
development projects. Both were looking for a change 
after the rigors of their projects. 


Thus was born the idea for Advanced Projects, made 
up of the authors of Landmark’s first three products 
combined into what would be its first true research 
operation. 


And it was truly an experiment, with a few major 
resources and some loose direction, literally feeling its 
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way. Landmark needed products. There were 
emerging technologies outside of its mainframe world 
to investigate. And the PC obviously would be part of 
it, especially with Pat’s obsessive interest in 
advancing what he thought was Landmark’s number 
one competitive advantage: its ease-of-use 
technology. Jeff effectively said, “Here Pat. Run with 
it!” 


Undoubtedly, this was the point at which Landmark began 
its technical transition and developed much of the ideology 
that lasts to this day. 


Pat targeted two areas: technologies and products. 


In the technology area, he set Steve and Mark to work 
experimenting with new PC technologies, including 
Windows OS/2 and CICS/OS2. (Keep in mind that this 
was 1990!) 


The focus was on what Pat called “a new human 
interface.” But, in fact, it was the first steps away 
from the mainframe and into new worlds. 


The company needed an updated strategic product 
vision, too. Here, Pat used Steve and Mark as the 
basis for an ongoing series of planning conferences 
that leveraged the thinking of all key technical 
personnel. Groups were formed by expertise and 
product priority lists were assembled. Eventually, 
Pat, Steve, and Mark organized this material into a 
comprehensive product matrix that not only 
encompassed performance management, but also 
most systems software disciplines. They even 
incorporated some of the concepts of SystemView, 
which IBM had recently announced. 


Strategic thinking evolved along several fronts during 
this time. The development cycle itself — what Pat 
called the manufacturing process — had been at the 
center of much of Landmark’s technical pain to date 
and was the key to the more aggressive product 
development they hoped was ahead. Pat obsessively 
wrote papers on different strategies that would both 
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optimize and enhance the process. Many of these 
strategies are in place today. 


As the Advanced Projects (research) unit evolved, it 
became obvious that the company could benefit from 
the its research on two levels. 


One was on the corporate level, where any technology 
or product initiative — even fried chicken — could be 
experienced and assessed in-house with a controlled 
investment and, most importantly, result in an 
informed business decision at the end. (That one step 
could literally open the door to the world for the company.) 


The other was within the development process itself, 
right at the start. The benefit of the individual 
development teams’ research on this level would be a 
technically sound design, which would eliminate the 
major surprises so often encountered too late in the 
process. A more predictable schedule and a better 
product were sure outcomes. 


A little over a year after being formed, the promising 
Advanced Projects operation had evolved into 
something not only tangible but exciting. It had: 


e Begun experiments with key technologies beyond 
the mainframe. 


e Developed a strategic product vision that 
encompassed the whole of systems software. 


e Attacked the development process. 


e And, finally, with two additional major talents — 
Doug Leech (Steve Barnes’s friend from South 
Africa) and Jim Wheaton, Sr. from the TMON for 
MVS project — actually begun two new projects. 


It had taken substantial form and was ready to be 
incorporated into the organizational structure and 
turned loose on its mission. Unfortunately for 
Landmark, it was incorporated into an already 
overtaxed development organization. Soon it had 
evaporated under the weight of its problems. 
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Sales: The Hot Spot 


By talking Jeff into the COO job, Pat had effectively 
gotten rid of an outstanding VP of Sales. Filling those 
shoes would prove to be problem enough. But during 
1990, various forces, both inside and outside the 
company, would converge to make Sales the critical 
battleground. 


Inside, the forces of change continued to be driven by 
Landmark becoming a multiple-product company. 


Inside: For as long as possible, Pat, Kathy, and Jeff had dared 
Fundamental not touch the basic workings of the sales process. It 
Change had simply been too successful. Its cycle had always 


been six months — from January to June and from 
July to December — just as Jeff had originally laid it 
out. Not surprisingly, Landmark’s top months had 
been June and December, with the productivity at the 
end of the year something that had to be seen to be 
believed. 


For the founders, every year had been the same 
stressful exercise of coming from behind in the last 
minutes of the game to win it handily. In the space of 
two weeks, they would go from worry and concern to 
fat and happy. It was a heck of a way to have to 
operate a business, but it worked — and well! 


As Landmark became a multiple-product company, it 
even maintained separate sales forces under the 
sound premise that 100% sales effort could be 
guaranteed for a product when a sales rep was 100% 
dependent upon it. They knew, however, the day 
would eventually come when they would have to 
trade the problems of multiple sales forces for the 
problems of a single one for all products. With three 
products and another expected soon, that day had 
come. 


In 1990, both the structure of the sales force and its 
cycle changed. First, the three single-product teams 
were gradually rolled into one unit, combining the 
TMON for CICS and Eyewitness teams, which then 
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absorbed the TMON for MVS reps. Naturally, this 
meant new territories and new products to learn. For 
the largest set of reps — the highly successful TMON 
for CICS team — the new products were an exciting 
addition. But for Management, it brought on the 
never-ending problem of product loyalties. 


The precious cycle was also changed very carefully 
and the rationale used still seems to make sense today. 
Each cycle was moved three months — from April to 
September and October to March. The thought was 
that the second and fourth calendar quarters were 
somewhat natural high points. The goal was to shift 
revenue into the first half of the year, giving the 
company the chance to get a lead earlier in the game. 


How did these changes work? Three years later, the 
company discovered that the cycle change had been a 
certain and fascinating failure. In fact, rather than 
move sales into the first half, it had exactly the 
opposite result. 


Until 1990, quarterly unit sales had an identical, 
repeating pattern: down in the first, up in the second 
(June), down again in the third, and up again in the 
fourth (December). Every year it had been down, up, 
down, up (big). It became clear later that the new 
cycle also had a repeating trend: down, down, up, up. 
In other words, it had shifted more to the already 
heavier second half. And, perhaps worst of all, it 
possibly had missed business altogether. 


The effect of the combined sales force was less clear 
and, inevitably, a trade-off. Looking back from the 
future, however, one could see where sales of the 
oldest product (TMON for CICS) began a steep 
decline and sales of the newest product (TMON for 
MVS) began to skyrocket. 


That was somewhat the way it worked when a sales 
rep had all products to sell. However, one good point 
was made. Whereas a sales rep was naturally driven 
in loyalty when there was but one product, when 
there were many from which to choose, it was up to 
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somebody else to attract the rep’s interest. That 
somebody else was Marketing. 


Also in 1990, Landmark formed a special sales group 
in its west coast office to concentrate strictly on large 
corporate contracts. It was another good idea to 
which the company gave a lot of effort, but that just 
didn’t work. A year later, it was abandoned. 


One of Landmark’s philosophies to this day has been 
“gain is commensurate with risk;” in other words, the 
only way you’re going to find something out for sure 
is to try it. In the changing times “post-Bergman,” 
Sales certainly did just that. And both victories and 
defeats helped it grow. 


Outside: Two There may have been plenty of internal challenges 

Monsters facing Sales, but the biggest challenges were outside 
its walls in the form of a major attack by Candle and, 
even worse, the beginnings of a recession. 


Fight Fire with In 1990, an already intense rivalry was turned up 

Fire several notches. The trigger? TMON for MVS, of 
course — a direct frontal attack on Candle’s flagship 
product — Omegamon/MVS. And everybody knew 
what had happened when Landmark’s founding 
product had attacked Candle’s then-top CICS 
monitor: Landmark won. 


As the sales force formed behind TMON for MVS, the 
competition from Candle became intense. Anything 
went. Any price. Any story. Anything that would do 
one thing: get Landmark. And it was clear that this 
was not the kind of isolated sales rep incident that had 
gotten to be a normal experience. This was organized 
and on an international scale. 


Late in the year, Pat wrote a letter to Candle’s founder 
in which he warned him of the damage being done to 
their image. Fortunately, this led to direct dialog 

between Pat and Jeff and their counterparts at Candle. 
And, not long thereafter, the competitive environment 
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reverted back to its dog-eat-dog, but professional, 
former condition. 


The Coming The even more ominous threat facing the sales force 

Recession for the next couple of years was the recession — the 
dreaded global economic problem compounded by 
major transitions in technology. 


Through these years, most of the original sales force 
left. But these were not mercenaries who had simply 
ridden the TMON for CICS gravy train. As a unit, 
they established an amazing record for loyalty and 
longevity, especially for software sales people. And, 
when things did inevitably change and become 
challenging, to a person, they hung in with the 
company through extended, difficult times made all 
the more poignant because they were reflected in the 
sales reps paychecks. 


To this day, the founders have a very strong, warm 
feeling for every one of those long-gone sales reps. 
What they shared is still special. And many of their 
stories still live in Landmark’s halls. 


In the end, there was only one way for Landmark to 
cope with the recession: outlast it. And it did. 


Finally, Modern If ever there was a company that “left money on the 

Pricing table,” it was Landmark. Founded on a market share 
strategy that leveraged a site license, by late 1991, 
Landmark’s slowness in reacting to a consolidating 
market place became a major business problem. It 
was literally a case of the founders’ benevolent 
attitudes starting to hurt them badly. 


In a market place still growing sites at a healthy rate, 
Landmark’s strategy made a great deal of sense: 
value for the customer and competitive advantage for 
Landmark. What in reality was a suite of software 
products was packaged and sold as one for a site 
license — Landmark simplicity in action. It also 
achieved the primary goal: market share. 
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By the late ’80s, however, the trend toward 
consolidating data centers had become apparent. 
Where customers used to have many sites, they now 
had few. Computers were much bigger and more 
reliable and transmission speeds vastly improved. By 
folding many sites into a few or several into one, a 
company could achieve significant cost savings while 
still increasing their computer power. And, as the 
recession kicked in, outsourcing added to this trend 
that was radically shrinking the number of sites. 


Landmark, being one of the last companies to offer 
site licenses, finally moved. In the years ahead, 
however, as the company moved into distributed 
markets and even new distribution channels, licensing 
would go through even more change. 


On the Product Front 


The Buffalo 
Project 
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In the summer of ’90, the NaviGraph deal was just 
being wrapped up and Pat, still temporary head of 
Advanced Projects, was making plans to recruit a 
project leader for a network monitor. The basic 
concept had been the top choice for a second monitor 
as far back as 1984. However, the technical challenges 
(and TMON for MVS) had kept it on the shelf. With 
TMON for DB2 about to bring the MVS product line 
to three, the network monitor was needed. Even 
though it meant building yet another skill in the 
company, it was time. 


That was when opportunity knocked again. 


Landmark became aware of Jim McCullers, who had 
spent years working in the networking areas for a 
major telephone company. He had written a VTAM 
(network management) monitoring tool for his 
company, just as Pat had written a CICS monitoring 
tool for his. Now Jim was at the stage where Pat and 
Kathy had been in 1982 — where a full-scale product 
had been built and anything was possible, including 
selling, finding a partner, or building a company. 
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The Monitor for 
DB2 Released 


Fortunately, Rollie Winter, Kathy’s successor as head 
of Customer Services, had persisted in his belief that 
the product would be of interest to Landmark. After 
Pat found out a little more, he was on his way to 
Birmingham, Alabama, with Ray Brow, the head of 
Development, to visit the author and see 
Critique/VTAM live. 


The demo looked very familiar and with good reason. 
Jim had used TMON for CICS as a prototype for his 
own screen design and behavior. What more could 
Pat ask? The product was in the ideal area, and — 
except for the V[AM-specific information — it was 
designed and looked amazingly like a Landmark 
product! 


Again, it didn’t take Pat more than 24 hours to act. 
The acquisition wheels were set in motion again. 
Meanwhile, Pat stepped up the pace on project leader 
recruitment, knowing that one way or another, a 
product would be on its way. 


Because Jeff was still tied up with the NaviGraph 
acquisition, Landmark’s top negotiator was turned 
loose. Within two months, Kathy had completed the 
acquisition of the product that would become The 
Monitor for VTAM (TMON for VTAM). It would be 
Landmark’s fourth major MVS monitor as well as its 
entry into network management — a certain part of 
the future, regardless of where technology went. 


An interesting sidebar to this story is that the manager who 
was hired to head up the network monitor effort — whether 
acquired or developed — was Andy Bove, the consultant 
who had installed MVS on Kathy's brand new mainframe 
back in 1986. 


Even when it doesn’t take two to three years to 
develop a product, every delivery is very special. 
And that was even more true for a growth-oriented 
young company with just two monitoring products 
going against competitors with whole suites. 
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Appears 
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TMON for DB2 not only extended Landmark’s 
product line but it also extended the company’s skills 
to another very important area: databases, arguably 
the software investment that drives most corporate 
computing. 


Released in October 1990, TMON for DB2 was the last 
DB2 performance monitor on the scene. It was 
launched with the basic formula that had stood the 
company so well. There was the major announcement 
ad, brochure, mailers, etc. But this time, there was a 
nationwide series of major seminars, too. When you're 
last to market, you better leave as little as possible up to 
chance. Because Landmark was indeed Landmark — 
maker of TMON for CICS and TMON for MVS — 
people listened. 


TMON for DB2 also followed what was to become a 
Landmark product tradition: overcoming enormous 
obstacles to become the top-rated product in its niche. 
By adopting IBM’s IFI interface, Landmark’s monitor 
became the one that supported each new release 
earliest and with minimal impact to TMON for DB2’s 
code. 


Publishing a company newsletter had been one of 
Pat's original goals and for a simple reason: His 
target was Candle and they had the most widely read 
newsletter in the business — Candle Computer Report. 


Pat long had had preconceived notions as to how a 
Landmark newsletter should look. Basically, it should 
mirror the philosophical differences in the companies 
that were reflected in their products. Landmark was 
color, ease-of-use, friendly, comfortable. Candle was 
not. His plan had always been to attack Candle’s 
newsletter strength with one as physically and 
philosophically different — and superior — as 
possible. Through the years, many lesser thoughts 
had been discouraged and postponed “until it could 
be done right.” Seemingly, that day was never coming. 
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TMON for MVS 
in Computerworld 


Then, in the fall of ’90, Pat was killing time at one of 
the TMON for DB2 launch seminars when he came 
upon a couple of large boxes that had just been 
delivered for Landmark. Thinking they were needed 
for one of the sessions, he opened one only to find the 
very first edition of the Landmark newsletter, 
Pinnacle. Imagine how Marketing must have felt 
knowing of Pat’s long-standing opinions and that he 
didn’t know it was coming! Wouldn’t you know it, of 
all the people in the company, the first one to see it 
would be Pat?! 


He remembers this incident very clearly because it 
was a case in which one of his longest standing and 
highest expectations had truly been exceeded without 
a word from him. He literally didn’t know it was 
coming. In that box, he found a newsletter that was 
very different from Candle’s. It was tabloid, rather 
than page, size. It was color rather than black and 
white. Its language and articles were comfortable and 
easygoing rather than technical and stilted. In short, 
it was Landmark and everything he could have 
hoped, one of his all-time great — and pleasant — 
surprises. 


During these turbulent times, one of the great events 
in Landmark history happened. In October 1990, 
TMON for MVS was rated the top product of its kind 
by users in the first-ever Computerworld “Buyer’s 
Guide Scorecard.” But to appreciate the significance 
of this event, it helps to know a few of the details. 


Enter an eager junior person in Marketing who had 
been talking with Computerworld in August about a 
forthcoming Landmark product, TMON for DB2. She 
had accidentally found out about an upcoming new 
feature called “A Buyer’s Guide” and that MVS 
performance monitors would be the first products 
examined. They didn’t know Landmark had an MVS 
monitor, but they told her if Landmark could get 100 
customer names to them in 48 hours, TMON for MVS 
would be included. Before you could say, “Wait! This 
could kill us!”, the scramble was on. 
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In the intervening year, the company had struggled to 
deal with the inevitably catastrophic problem 
encounters and getting the missing parts of the 
product ready, as well as with competitive issues. As 
Kathy would say, “We were going through hell.” 


If there had been any doubt about the fearless 
enthusiasm of Landmark’s delivery team, this 
incident put it to rest. This was TMON for MVS 
Version 1.0. It was incomplete. Many of its users at 
that point had experienced the product’s worst 
problems, many through its original alpha and beta 
testing. It was also going up against products that 
had been on the market for a while, with years of 
evolution and enhancement. And, as if that wasn’t 
enough, whereas the other companies had been able 
to handpick their customers (50 of whom would be 
surveyed), Landmark had no such luxury; it barely 
had the required 100 North American sites, disasters 
and all. 


Few had any knowledge of the upcoming comparison. 
And nobody had any idea it would be so prominently 
featured, since this was the first time Computerworld 
had done such a survey. Imagine the situation in 
October when almost everybody stumbled over the 
multipage, color article proclaiming TMON for MVS 
to be the overall winner! Naturally, TMON for MVS 
dominated in ease-of-use, Landmark’s trademark then 
and now. However, the statistic that amazed and 
impressed everyone was the number of users who 
said they would buy it again. TMON for MVS was 
the only product with a perfect score! 


When Pat, Kathy, Jeff, and the rest of the company 
stood back from the trees long enough to see the 
forest, they realized that they didn’t have to be perfect 
to be very, very successful. As Pat would point out, 
however, perhaps it had been that relentless pursuit of 
perfection that had made such an achievement 
possible. To Landmark, TMON for MVS had been 
covered with warts. To their customers, it had been 
simply the best. 
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TMON for MVS went into a heavily occupied market 
against a good company with a dozen years head 
start. It continued its improbable success story in the 
years ahead, becoming Landmark’s top new business 
revenue producer. 


The Monitor for In May 1991, TMON for VTAM became generally 

VTAM Released available. It gave Landmark an important fourth 
member of its MVS product family, new sales 
enthusiasm, and a vital skill in network technology. 


In about 18 months, Landmark had released three major 
new MVS performance monitors, each armed with the 
unique and strong Landmark look and feel. 


TMON for VTAM not only gave the company a 
foothold in the complex and important world of 
networks, but it also gave them their least opposed 
product. Unlike the other three, the VTAM area did 
not have other long-standing products that had 
acquired a significant market share. There were 
competitors — including Candle; but none had been 
around long. 


Although it took a little time, TMON for VTAM 
followed its predecessors into best-of-breed ratings 
and opened mainframe sales opportunities that many 
didn’t think existed anymore. 


A Family Grieves 


When Landmark claimed it had a family atmosphere, 
it wasn’t just marketing hype. From its earliest days, 
the company had employed an unusually high 
number of members of the same family, although in 
different departments. That, together with 
Landmark’s open, positive, and successful 
environment, made for a very close company. As Pat 
used to say, “With so many family members in 
different departments, we have an incredible 
communications network.” 
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For any company, terminally ill employees and 
friends are a tough emotional burden. Beginning in 
late 1990, however, Landmark got a mega-dose as, 
over little more than a year’s time, four important and 
well-liked employees and two close company friends 
were diagnosed with fatal illnesses, five with cancers 
and one with heart disease. In three years, all were 
gone. 


Big Herb Eley was Landmark’s leading TMON for 
CICS developer, one of Landmark’s first in the 
Advisor super-tech ranks. His brilliance in, and 
dedication to, his work were matched in his play, and 
he was extremely well liked. He had become Pat and 
Kathy’s close friend as one of their first beta sites at 
Howard University back in late 1982, before there 
really was a company. Along with his boss, Dr. Ron 
Crockett, he had been a regular night-out companion 
long before he joined Landmark. Pat’s former 
secretary had become Herb’s wife. In late 1990, he 
was suddenly diagnosed with stomach cancer. Just 
days before he was to be named Employee of the Year 
at the April 91 Gala, he was gone. Thankfully, Pat 
and Kathy had visited him in the hospital and told 
him he had been selected for the honor. 


During this same time, Pat’s friend, IBM Vice 
President Bob Berland, had been diagnosed with 
brain cancer. Bob had been Pat’s main go-between 
with IBM in his wars over source code access. But a 
trade association initiative on educational outreach, 
lead by Bob, had brought them together. Landmark 
was Bob’s first star, on which he bestowed his 
Running for Excellence award for its work in 
connection with ADAPSO’s Success 2000. Bob passed 
away in July 1991. And every year since, one of the 
most important sets of Landmark scholarships 
awarded at Edison High School are the Bob Berland 
Memorial Scholarships in Science. 


The touch of a very special secretary can have an 
enormous impact on the work place, especially during 
stressful times. Such a person was Mary Ellen 
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Gorham, a member of Landmark’s charter employee 
family group, the Ludlows. Kathy used to love to try 
to catch her “illegally” smoking in her cubical, only to 
find the faintest hint of smoke and smiles on the faces 
of the crowd normally “visiting.” In a technical 
division under enormous stress, she was a beacon of 
light. She was gone, taken by ovarian cancer, by 
March 1992. 


Her brother was Buzzy Ludlow, former Fairfax 
County Fire Chief and Landmark’s first Employee of 
the Year. Buzzy, who had retired because of a heart 
condition, had followed his wife Nancy to Landmark 
early on, doing part-time work, because it seemed like 
such a great place. He had become probably 
Landmark’s most well-liked person, one of its greatest 
cheerleaders and role models — a father figure to 
many. He also had built Landmark’s Distribution 
Center from its rent-a-garage days to the huge 
operation it is today. Pat always referred to him as 
Landmark’s most over-qualified employee. 
Diagnosed as needing a heart transplant in August 
1991, Buzzy eventually lost his battle just before 
Christmas 1993. 


There are several reasons why the Ludlow family was 
such a huge part of Landmark’s culture. At times, 
there were as many as five or six of them, depending 
upon how many kids were around. But what really 
made them part of the company’s fiber was that the 
three adults, Nancy, Buzzy, and Mary Ellen, were 
genuine, down-to-earth people — and they loved the 
company. 


Flo Bauer was Nancy’s mother, Buzzy’s 
mother-in-law. She had also become a friend of Pat 
and Kathy’s as well as of the company’s. Not even 
close to five feet tall, this tiny lady regularly bowled 
over 200 on a Landmark bowling team, embarrassing 
a bunch of macho young men in the league — and 
delighting Pat and Kathy. Sadly, she too passed 
during this time, of cancer, just days after Pat and 
Kathy had spent a warm evening with her. 
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In August 1991, Sales VP Mark Moore, Landmark’s 
first full-time employee, was diagnosed with brain 
cancer within days of Buzzy Ludlow being diagnosed. 
Mark was part of Landmark legend, having paid his 
way from Los Angeles in early 1984 to talk Pat, Kathy, 
and Jeff into opening a west coast office. He was a 
fierce competitor, a terrific storyteller, and a great 
friend who loved Landmark to the end. He was the 
last to pass — after an amazing, protracted battle — in 
January 1994. 


Candle Snuffer Il 


One of the qualities that Pat and Kathy shared in 
abundance was their fierce spirit of competition. That 
spirit had been exemplified by their famous first ad, 
the “Candle Snuffer.” And, for years, that memorable 
first Landmark statement to the world had haunted its 
advertising efforts. 


In early 1991, after the incredible attack by their old 

enemy in the prior year, Pat persuaded the company 
that another such statement would be very good for 
morale, just for the heck of it. 


The resulting color poster, doubtlessly distributed 
throughout the world, contained a large candle, 
extinguished of course, but also very, very melted. 
The simple statement at the top said, “Guess they 
couldn’t take the heat!” At the bottom in small letters 
was the simple signature: Landmark Systems 
Corporation (see color plate). 


Jeff Steps Down 


Pat, Kathy, and Jeff knew there would come a day 
when events or choice would take them in different 
directions in their lives. For over eight years, the three 
had been swept along in front of a rare, seemingly 
unlimited entrepreneurial wave that demanded — 
and received — continuous personal growth. By early 
1991, all three had been moved by events far beyond 
their wildest dreams. It was hard to recognize the 
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three people who had struggled together with so little 
back in 1983. 


That day came in April 1991, when Jeff decided it was 
time to get off the meteor and return some degree of 
calm and control to the hectic life he had lived, night 
and day, for eight incredible years. It was an 
extremely tough decision because, over the years, all 
three partners had, many times, stepped up for the 
others. They seemed to feel an almost unending 
obligation to be there for each other. But Kathy, 
always the glue on the team, once again became a 
friend as well as a partner and helped Jeff ease his 
way through one of the toughest decisions of his life. 


In the end, it was a warm, peaceful stepping down, 
the three still close friends bound by years of mutual 
respect and a continuing obsession with the success of 
the company. Jeff remained a major stockholder and 
active member of the board of directors, still the 
partner, albeit a step or two removed from the action. 


In April 1991, Kathy Clark became the new president. 
President Kathy Clark — The First Time Around 


Three years after taking over from Jeff, even Kathy 
would say that just about all she did in her temporary 
stint as president was to hire her own replacement. A 
closer look at history, however, shows that to be the 
furthest thing from the truth. It was an incredible five 
months. 


Tough Times As the recessionary spiral became more intense, Pat 
and Kathy led by example as the company began to 
tighten its belt and learn to be more efficient. 
Although few in the company knew it, the cutbacks 
started with them. Twice in 1991, they reduced their 
salaries. They also excluded themselves from the 
profit sharing. Pat even declined to attend Sales’ 
annual President’s Club trip “until the whole 
company is okay.” 
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Venture 
Capitalist 
Encounters 
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As one of her first acts as president, Kathy reluctantly 
initiated Landmark’s first employee layoffs. For a 
company that had followed an ultra-benevolent 
employee philosophy, this was an extremely painful 
experience. For Pat and Kathy, it was even worse. 
But, typically, the layoffs were handled the Landmark 
way. Each employee received a generous severance 
package that included an appointment with an 
outplacement counselling firm. 


Kathy’s challenges didn’t let up, as Landmark went 
through its first formal testing of the venture capital 
waters. While the company came out shocked and 
disappointed, it also learned a very important lesson. 


It had been the same old problems seemingly forever: 
where to get the capital for major growth and 
shareholder liquidity. The options for a privately held 
company like Landmark had always been limited. 
Without going public and without equity investors 
such as venture capitalists, a company was limited 
primarily to what it could earn and the limited degree 
to which a bank would loan to it. Now, after having 
delivered new products and — with First Virginia’s 
help — made two acquisitions, it was a much larger 
company to grow. Plus, with Jeff Bergman no longer 
in an operating role, there were liquidity issues. 


Various prominent venture capital firms had followed 
Landmark from its first days. Pat, Kathy, and Jeff 
knew how notorious these firms were in terms of the 
share of the company they required. They wanted 
neither to lose control nor have the imported 
management many of the venture capitalists 
inevitably would require. However, even though the 
VCs had remained an option way down the list of 
possibilities, Pat had maintained an accommodating 
relationship for over five years with several of the 
most prominent companies involved in software 
industry investment — “just in case.” 


Another one of their concerns about getting involved 
with venture capital was what a professional outsider 
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Bank Crisis 


would think of the company and its plans. Landmark 
had one view, but what would a Wall Street company 
say? 


In May 1991, Kathy and Pat decided to find out. 
Kathy led a management effort to prepare a 2-phase 
presentation strategy. Phase 1 would present a factual 
and realistic view of the company and its 
performance, but a conservative overview of its plans 
for the future. It would not be an oversell; it would be 
more of an understatement. Phase 2 would get into 
the exciting detail of the company’s vision for those 
VCs perceptive enough to think there might be more 
to the story. Even though Pat favored a single, 
optimum presentation, he went along with the plan. 
Later he was glad he did. 


Through June and into July, Kathy and her 
management team went through first-round 
presentations for various prominent venture capital 
firms. And at the end of that series, they all had given 
their initial, shocking feedback. None had inquired as 
to what might be in Phase 2. All had been far away 
from the company’s estimate of itself. All wanted far 
more for far less than anyone had ever imagined. 


It was shock therapy but an extremely valuable 
experience that taught Pat and Kathy that, regardless 
of what they thought, they needed to significantly 
improve the company’s perceived strength. That 
meant taking certain actions and that is exactly what 
they set about to do. 


There never was a Phase 2 (for which they were 
eventually thankful). 
What was next? How about a bank crisis? 


This was not your normal story either. Landmark was 
a major customer with a spotless record. The problem 
was that Landmark was too big a company and in the 
wrong industry. 
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All of a sudden, in mid-1991, Landmark’s bank, First 
Virginia, found itself heavily invested in one, and only 
one, high-tech company: Landmark. In the wake of 
the regulatory scares resulting from the savings and 
loan scandals, as well as the deepening recession, that 
was a major problem — for them and for Landmark. 


Actually their relationship was almost an accident, 
certainly part of the Landmark story. 


How did Pat choose First Virginia as Landmark’s 
bank? In true entrepreneurial fashion, it was where 
he had had his checking account long before 
Landmark was even on paper. Plus it was in the same 
shopping center as their first office. 


And how did First Virginia choose Landmark as a 
commercial account? It happened in late 1984, when 
Landmark had its first office above a store, one of 
many small businesses in that local shopping center. 
It had a few employees and was beginning to 
accumulate some cash in its business account. The 
bank’s thinking was that Landmark was a small 
business not unlike many of its retail clients and 
looked like it was doing well. So, why not? 


For years, as Landmark quickly emerged from the 
pack of small businesses that were First Virginia’s 
standard fare, it became quite a cult hero, especially to 
the bank branch personnel in the local shopping 
center and the first bank executives who had made 
that initial visit “up the stairs.” But, as the financial 
world entered the ’90s, First Virginia found itself 
heavily invested in a major high-tech firm. That was 
not their business and never had been. And, despite 
Landmark’s spotless record as a customer, they 
wanted out. There was just too much at risk and they 
were, after all, what amounted to a regional bank 
whose overwhelming business came from small retail 
businesses and ordinary people. 


The message became even more intense in the 
summer of ’91. Right on the heels of the venture 
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Interconnections 
"91 


capitalist experience, it just wasn’t what Landmark 
needed. 


The point, however, was right for another very simple 
reason: Landmark, too, was in an accidental 
relationship. It needed a bank that did high-tech 
business and that could deal with a business that was 
international in its scope and needs. 


Actually, Landmark had tried to recruit a new bank in 
1989. But what had started out looking very 
promising, with major banks literally jumping 
through hoops for Landmark’s business, had 
deteriorated over a year’s time — as the savings and 
loan crisis set in — to the point where the company 
had become frustrated and put the whole matter on 
hold. 


Looking back at the relationship with First Virginia, 
Landmark had not really needed them for many 
years. Yet, when sought out by other banks, 
Landmark had stubbornly stood by them. When First 
Virginia was finally put to the test, they had been 
there when Landmark needed them, right up to the 
end, even when they were under pressure from their 
board. Neither of Landmark’s acquisitions would 
have been possible without the bank’s help. 


On June 25, 1991, Kathy launched the most incredible 
marketing effort in company history. Landmark 
broadcast Interconnections ’91 — a live, 4-hour, 
interactive videoconference to 23 cities and many 
customer sites throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. 


The driving force was the various new products — 
not the least of which was NaviGraph, the first 
client/server product in Landmark’s competitive 
niche. Landmark wanted the world to know they 
were there first. And, boy did they! The entire project 
was designed to highlight the major features of the 
monitoring architecture that made Landmark 
competitively unique. 
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Even today, people who were involved in the project 
do more than shake their heads in remembrance, and 
ask, “Did we really do that?” 


The videoconference opened with executive 
introductions by Pat, Kathy, and others. This was 
followed by three case studies that tied together 
Landmark’s product line — and NaviGraph — within 
a coordinated real-world scenario. Landmark’s top 
technical talents were the “actors” in the case studies. 
A 1-hour, live Q&A session — from all 23 cities! — 
wrapped up the show. 


Supporting all of this was a majority of the company: 
all of Sales, all of Marketing, all of Technical 
Communications, much of Development, much of 
Services, most executives, and many of the company’s 
administrative support staff. 


Each of the 23 cities had Landmark sales, marketing, 
and technical people on-site coordinating the live 
show and Q&A, which took place at hotels with giant 
screen capability. Back at the WETA studios in 
Arlington, Virginia, where the broadcast originated, 
were a host of people supporting the show including, 
thankfully, Beach Associates, the experts who guided 
the company through. 


Truly, in a company that had a major reputation for 
“going for it,” this was the ultimate example. Nobody 
in the company had done anything like it before. 

And, regardless of how much practice and rehearsal 
(two solid months), there would be only one shot — 
live! And on top of that, it was four solid hours! 


To say that it went off without a hitch would be a 
slight exaggeration. However, it almost did. It was 
absolutely incredible — something so sophisticated, it 
might have been IBM or AT&T behind it. But it was 
just little Landmark, casting a giant shadow once 
again. 


After the executive openings, Pat had gone to the local 
hotel that was carrying the broadcast to experience it 
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from the customer’s perspective. He doesn’t mind 
saying that, given the potential, he was prepared for 
the worst. But he was absolutely floored by the 
experience. And, when Pat’s grading scale was 
exceeded, something really special had been 
accomplished. He also remembers many customers 
complimenting him afterwards. 


Even the major glitch actually helped the show (or, at 
least Pat thought so). It concerned the Q&A session 
where there were live feeds from the 23 cities to the 
Landmark technical experts on the panel. Phone lines 
had been set up in the studio, manned by Customer 
Services personnel. At the last minute, they had 
decided to bring their headsets with them to facilitate 
talking to the callers. The studio had tested the 
headsets and all seemed well. However, when the 
first set of calls came in and the moderator said, “We 
have a call from Raleigh, North Carolina,” there was 
nothing but silence in the studio. 


Fortunately, the moderator had arranged for backup 
questions and, for the first 15 minutes, answered 
prewritten questions or ones literally passed from 
someone lying on the floor out of camera range! 


The problem was soon fixed, though, and the rest of 
the Q&A ran incredibly well, going from one distant 
caller to the next. In fact, the problem gave the rest of 
the Q&A session even more authenticity. 


Interconnections ‘91 was the most taxing, expensive, 
coordinated, frightening, exciting, successful 
marketing effort in Landmark’s history. Regrettably, 
but perhaps not surprisingly, it was its last such affair. 
Bob Johnson, Landmark’s versatile director of 
technical communications, who was the moderator 
and centerpiece of the show, still marvels — and 
quakes — at its memory. 


With his characteristic optimism, Pat still hopes the 
company will leverage its newfound 
videoconferencing expertise into the future (on a less 
intense basis, of course!). 
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A New Banking Citizens Bank of Maryland became Landmark’s new 

Partner banking partner in June 1993, bringing to a close its 
long and successful entrepreneurial adventure with 
First Virginia. Amidst a time of major regional 
consolidation, Citizens found the Washington area’s 
high-tech industry an exciting growth opportunity. 
This was particularly true in Northern Virginia, and 
Landmark became an important part of that 
expansion. 


In a still unhealthy economic climate, Citizens was 
different: Not only did they want to be Landmark’s 
bank; they wanted to be its strategic partner, too. 
Right from the start, that was a major part of the 
relationship. 


Growing the Landmark Culture 


Gala ’91 The changing times applied even to celebrations. But, 
regardless of the budget, regardless of the occasion, 
regardless of anything else, if there was one area in 
which Landmark had been consistently outstanding it 

was knowing how to throw a 
party. A great deal of the credit 
for these successes went to the 
two people who most often were 
at the center of the planning: 

Jude Lozupone, Jeff’s first 

secretary, and Patti Burge, one of 

Landmark’s first marketeers. 


In April 1991, another Landmark 
institution changed. What had 
come to be called the annual gala 
had started out basically as a 
sales recognition event at the 
completion of the sales year. But 
over the years, it had grown with 
the company into an annual 
celebration of the prior year and 
its achievements and achievers throughout the 
company. 





Gala 1991 
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Employee Stock 
Program 


T-Shirts 


In 1991, it was decided that the gala would change 
with everything else. Pat doesn’t mind sharing that 
he was very much concerned whenever one of 
Landmark’s cultural traditions was touched. But, 
again, was he surprised! 


Gala ’91 proved that positive change was possible 
even when excellence was the norm. Whereas the 
traditional format had been a sit-down dinner with 
ceremonies followed by music and festivities, this 
time the recognition event was held separately in 
more of an auditorium setting. And, when it was 
over, the festivities continued in a giant ballroom 
replete with Las Vegas-style gaming tables, wonderful 
food scattered here and there, live music, and 
dancing, providing everyone with a far less formal, 
but every bit as wonderful, time. 


Part of what had made the gala such a tradition was 
its miraculous curative effect. In that one night, as the 
company’s various components assembled from all 
over the country, it was amazing how much it restored 
the Landmark soul. And so it was in 1991. 


Pat and Kathy had always believed in sharing the 
wealth and had implemented both stock and 
profit-sharing programs in late 1989. Eligibility to 
participate in those stock programs was granted 
selectively. In May 1991, the company’s stock was 
opened to employees at large. To this day, when Pat 
and Kathy see the rank-and-file employees who have 
invested so much in the company, they are inevitably 
touched. 


One early aspect of the Landmark culture that has 
become part of the corporate fabric is the T-shirt. 
Somehow, Pat became the originator of many of 
Landmark’s T-shirts over the years and doubtlessly 
the one most responsible for their tradition in the 
company today. It probably all started with the initial 
glossy brochure and materials that first launched the 
company. Among the many black-based materials 
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was a T-shirt that looked like the cover of Landmark’s 
first product brochure, complete with the colorful 
screen of TMON for CICS. Later, when the sales force 
grew beyond just Jeff, Pat designed another T-shirt 
that not-so-subtly pointed the company at sales and 
Candle. Still later, when Jeff organized his sales force 
into teams, Pat helped add to the competitive 
orientation by designing a unique shirt for each team. 
Given the leadership from above, its not surprising 
that a T-shirt tradition still continues in the company 
today. 


Among Pat’s favorite designs are the ones he created 
for Edison High School’s accomplished science fair 
winners and teachers, which commemorated “Edison 
High School for Science.” And there have been more, 
too, although over the years he has had plenty of 
competitors who continue to make T-shirts a totally 
random but traditional part of Landmark life. Teams 
other than Sales have designed their own shirts, 
including Marketing, Technical Communications, and 
Finance. And, it has become commonplace for 
development teams to commemorate their product on 
T-shirt as well as on jackets. 


An Outside President 


In December 1990, Pat, Kathy, and Jeff had their 
first-ever succession planning conference at the 
downtown offices of their corporate lawyer and 
friend, Steve Meltzer of Shaw, Pittman, Potts and 
Trowbridge. It had been a strenuous day as they came 
to grips with personal issues that they had really 
never seriously considered. 


But they did come out of that meeting with one firm 
conclusion: Landmark needed an infusion of more 
experienced senior management — people who had 
already been where Landmark was trying to go. 
There was far too much at risk to have so many 
learning as they went. They had discovered that the 
hard way — trying to grow it. 
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When Kathy became president, one of her first actions 
was to mount the first nationwide search for a 
software executive in Landmark’s history. Their 
thought was to find an executive vice president who 
might be good enough to take over someday. 


The candidates were an impressive group. Their 
experience level was a cut above anyone in the 
company and all were well known in the industry. It 
quickly became obvious that the search would at least 
meet Landmark’s objective. 


However, when the search attracted former 
McCormack & Dodge executive, international expert, 
and Harvard MBA Steve Wright, both Pat and Kathy 
came to the same conclusion independently. When 
Kathy made the proposal, “Let’s offer Steve Wright 
the president’s job,” Pat agreed. 


Thus, Steve Wright, the man who a prominent Boston 
venture capital firm could not get to move across 
town, moved to Vienna, Virginia, and the exciting 
promise of Landmark. 


In an incredible example of entrepreneurial 
wisdom, founder Kathy Clark effectively replaced 
herself as president for the good of the company. 
But, aside from helping the company, she knew 
that she would learn under Steve and, that 
someday, that experience would make her 
stronger. Again, she took a step back — this time 
the most major step possible. 





Steve Wright 


President Steve Wright 


Steve Wright brought his energy and experience to 
Landmark just when it needed them most because, in 
addition to the dual pressures of a transitioning 
market place and managing growth, it was clear now 
that Landmark would have to contend with a major, 
worldwide recession. As president, Steve profoundly 
changed Landmark and set it on the road to the future. 
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President Steve Wright 


New 
Management 
Team 


Kathy’s New 
Role 
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In September 1991, Steve began a grueling six months, 
commuting on weekends from his home in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to an apartment near 
Landmark. This way, he was able to spend extra time 
on the job before he actually moved his wife and 
children to the area. Although this arrangement had 
an enormous impact on his family life, he quickly 
became focused on Landmark’s major problems and 
needs. 


Upgrading Landmark’s management team was 
perhaps Steve’s most lasting achievement. By 
November 1992, he had added vice presidents of 
International, Technology (was Development), and 
Sales. All had major credentials and experience with 
companies much larger than Landmark. Like Steve, 
all thought Landmark’s special qualities and potential 
worth risk and relocation. Indeed, the fact that four 
executives of their stature had chosen Landmark 
made a statement about the company’s reputation in 
the industry. 


Of the senior executive team, or SET, that met for the 
first time in November 1992, only CFO Stan Krejci and 
Kathy remained from a year earlier. 


Kathy really had two functions under Steve. 

Officially, she was Landmark’s first VP of a new 
concept at Landmark: strategic marketing. It was the 
first time the strategic product focus had been 
organizationally defined. Unofficially, she was Steve’s 
close assistant. Each learned from the other as the 
professional world of Steve Wright merged with the 
entrepreneurial world of Pat and Kathy. 


Over the next 18 months, Kathy was at the center of 
the company’s most concentrated strategic efforts. 
Not the least of these was a series of lengthy, difficult 
planning efforts that produced an impressive new 
strategic methodology and, ultimately, a robust 
strategic plan. Along the way, the company made the 
decision to consolidate its focus behind performance, 
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which led to another major event of these times: the 
sale of its Eyewitness product to Compuware in 1992. 
The deal also played no small role in funding the new 
strategic movement of the company. 


Kathy also was very active in the strategic partners 
sphere. The most significant of her accomplishments 
in this area were her efforts to improve Landmark’s 
working relationship with IBM’s development labs, 
including turning Landmark’s old nemesis, the 
Hursley CICS Lab, into its best IBM friend. Jim 
Foxworthy, Landmark’s first product manager, would 
be the point man in these efforts and play no small 
part in their ultimate success. 


The third major focus of her strategic efforts was 
acquisition. Following up her personal success in the 
Critique/VTAM acquisition, she began the company’s 
most proactive efforts ever. By far the most significant 
was the acquisition of a small UNIX software 
company that provided Landmark with a vitally 
important technical capability that would play a 
crucial role in the years to come. 


But perhaps just as important were the deals that 
weren't struck — and why. During this time, the 
company would acquire a significant due-diligence 
expertise — the hard way. With all kinds of reasons to 
go charging off “growing” through acquisition, the 
company managed to keep its focus and learned to 
say no (and make it make sense). Where acquisition 
fit would be a key part of the strategic product 
methodology developed later. 


MAGs and WAGs 


Long before Steve Wright came on the scene, Pat had 
been highly critical of Landmark’s marketing. He felt 
that, in the process of developing new products, the 
company had shifted from being market driven to 
being development driven, from external to internal. 
This was particularly true for lead generation — 
Landmark’s voluminous direct mail campaigns of the 
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‘80s had virtually disappeared. Pat’s request was a 
familiar cry: “A message per month per product.” 


Steve knew a way to stop Pat’s constant criticism of 
the marketing program: get him directly involved. 
So, in April 1992, Steve turned Pat loose to implement 
his direct mail ideas. What happened was probably 
the greatest cross-departmental mobilization in 
Landmark history as he formed not one, but two 
advisory groups per product. 


Pat felt that the people on the business end of a 
product knew its hot buttons best. In other words, the 
developers, sales reps, product managers, and service 
people were in a better position to know WHAT the 
message should be. Thus was formed the message 
advisory group, or MAG, tasked with defining a 
product’s hot buttons. It consisted of the product 
manager, development manager, and senior 
developers, as well as service reps, sales reps, and 
international reps strong in the product. A technical 
writer was assigned to collect their thoughts. Their 
goal was to churn out the 1-2 page MAG each month. 
Pat personally critiqued each result. 


Just as logically, to his mind the marketeers and 
writers knew best HOW to word and package the 
message. And so a subset of the MAG consisting of 
the technical writer, product manager, and 
development manager was formed into the word 
advisory group, or WAG. After Pat’s review, the 
message went through the WAG, which governed the 
final copy and worked with Marketing on the physical 
design and production of the mail piece. This was 
done without an outside agency, just as the company 
had done years ago. 


One 2-color flyer was produced for each product each 
month for about five hectic months. And, once Pat 
got the process in place, it got the job done — almost 
like a production line — steadily cranking out the 
material. It’s fair to say, however, that some of the 
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members of the MAGs and WAGs remember it as 
being a little less than smooth. 


It certainly got Landmark’s name out in the market 
place again — and then some! And it proved to be 
highly economical, as the company learned to “roll its 
own.” Although the campaign produced a steady 
stream of responses, it was not a resounding success 
in lead generation. 


To this day, Pat thinks the MAGs and WAGS were a 
tremendously positive undertaking, with very 
tangible positive effects inside the company and — 
perhaps more than they realized — outside. But it 
also might have been a close encounter with the 
saturation of the mainframe performance niche and 
market forces shifting growth elsewhere. 


It was without a doubt the greatest volume of direct 
mail ever produced by the company (and during a 
year in which its marketing budget was one of its 
smallest). It was also the greatest example of 
cross-departmental team work ever. Relationships 
and communication networks were formed that had 
not existed before. The technical writers, especially, 
and other members of the MAG, got a good taste of 
what the marketing side of the company was all 
about. For the technical people, this was particularly 
valuable in that this awareness became a part of their 
long-term thinking. For the writers, it was a major 
career opportunity, a break from the usual technical 
manuals, and most came through with flying colors, 
giving the company a major internal copy capability. 
But, perhaps most important of all, the sales force got 
the best material it had ever had on their products’ 
major strengths. 


Pat still thinks that, if the campaign had had more 
time, it would have been more clearly a success. And 
he has never lost his interest in, or conviction of, the 
importance of the company’s marketing efforts. 
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Another Approach To Marketing 
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Throughout 1992, Kathy evolved herself and her new 
organization. In July, Steve took another shot at fixing 
Marketing by combining some of its troubled 
“orphans” under Kathy’s evolving Strategic 
Marketing operation. This would be a whole new 
approach to what Landmark called “marketing.” It 
would be comprehensive in its components and, not 
surprisingly, provide a new, far more strategic focus 
that would truly deserve the term “market driven.” 


Joining Kathy’s Strategic Marketing group were 
Marketing Communications and Product 
Management, both troubled hot spots. Technical 
Communications moved from Development to 
become the fourth component of the new structure. 


Of course, necessity most often is the prime mover in 
organizational change. But, just as likely a trigger for 
this new approach was Pat’s ongoing MAG/WAG 
activity that had brought several of these units into a 
close working relationship for what now was four 
months. That activity needed to be taken somewhere 
by someone other than Pat. When Steve looked at the 
organization and his executive’s strengths, Kathy 
seemed the logical choice. The strategic orientation 
made a lot of sense, too. 


In the fall of ’93, ten months into her strategic role, 
Kathy had successfully migrated to worlds she had 
not known. She could now exchange buzzwords with 
the best of them. And she had a confident sense of 
where the company should be going. Soon she would 
be involved in several activities that would dominate 
the company’s future. 


Kathy’s primary worries were her new Marketing 
Communications and Product Management areas. 
Both had been through transition and turmoil and 
were more under the microscope than ever. Both 
would be given new management and new direction. 
But both would continue to be areas of concern and 
change. 
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IS Finds a Home 


Another long-standing problem was at least 
substantially improved if not solved in April 1992. 
Information Systems was finally moved out from 
under the thumb of Development and into the 
limelight as part of the unit charged with servicing the 
company’s need, Administration. 


Even though Landmark was a technically proficient 
software company, it had a history of near poverty in 
its own business software. The main reason had been 
its home in Development. From a technical point of 
view, this seemed to make a great deal of sense. 
However, Development’s priority was developing 
products, not the application systems the company at 
large needed. Moved to the service arm of the 
company, it went from being a second-class citizen to 
the primary means for Administration accomplishing 
many of its corporate missions. 


Development in Crisis 





Pat McG 


Just as Jeff Bergman had been in 
Sales, Kathy Clark had been a 
tough act to follow as head of the 
technical division. In April 1992, 
Development — staggering under 
the pressures of intense projects, 
strained resources, and major 
growth going back to at least 1987 
— became a problem. Several 
major talents had been lost and 
more were ready to follow. 
Beneath a facade of normalcy, all of 
a sudden it was obvious to Steve 


ettigan, Steve Wright, and Kathy Clark and Pat that they had a major crisis 


on their hands. 


With Kathy on an extended European tour, they had 
to take immediate action and they did. Within hours, 
both had met with various development leaders 
individually and with the division as a group. Soon 
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things were back under control and, not long 
thereafter, a search was on for a new VP of 
Development. 


This was another opportunity for Steve to 
significantly strengthen the company and that is 
exactly what he did. John Hunter, whose 24-year IBM 
career had been spent almost exclusively in 
development management, became Landmark’s new 
VP of Development & Technology. And with John 
came the sound fundamentals of process that 
characterized how IBM did many things. Soon it 
would characterize Landmark, too. 


The Great Smokers Controversy 
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In June 1992, the company got some welcomed stress 
relief when it shifted its focus briefly from products 
and profits to the subject of smoking. 


There’s nothing worse than a reformed anything and 
both Pat and Kathy were exsmokers. And when they 
had moved into their beautiful new offices in July 
1988, they had implemented the first restrictions on 
smoking. Employees could only smoke in their offices 
or cubicles. The company even provided smokeless 
ashtrays to reduce the environmental impact. Of 
course, there were smoke-enders programs and lots of 
nagging, too. 


Four years later, as the country became more and 
more galvanized on the issue, a group of Landmark 
nonsmokers sought a ban altogether. The resulting 
employee survey fanned the flames of controversy, 
creating a companywide tussle that had the phone 
systems, email conferences, and hallways burning. 


Ironically, the group that was most tolerant of what to 
do with the smokers was the same group that had 
attacked them — the nonsmokers. The smokers were 
largely resigned to what they surely viewed as the 
inevitable. 
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In the end, Landmark became part of the leading edge 
and banned smoking altogether in its offices. Of 
course, this meant that those smokers who 
successfully avoided the company’s smoke-ender 
programs would have to go outside. Therein lies a 
story. 


One day, while coming into the office building from 
an outside appointment, Pat suddenly realized that 
the smoking ban had accomplished something that he 
could not. 


One of his “Landmark engineering” interests had 
been in ways to eliminate departmental “walls” and 
promote cross-unit understanding. Kathy’s POGs and 
Pat’s MAGs had partially accomplished that. But 
among Pat’s major ideas that had never gotten off the 
ground were intentionally scrambling office 
assignments (what he called cross-pollination) and 
having every employee assigned to one of many 
small, company-sponsored, cross-department 
employee groups. 


Since the smoking ban, he had gradually gotten used 
to seeing various employees at one entrance or 
another, smoking and talking. Frequently, he would 
join in for a while (talking that is). On one of these 
occasions, he finally realized that what he saw was 
not accountant talking to accountant or sales rep to 
sales rep. What he saw was accountant talking to 
sales rep, developer talking to service rep, and every 
other kind of cross-departmental combination. And, 
inevitably, what they talked about included business. 


Pat’s ironic observation was that by banning smoking, 
the company had achieved for the banned what he 
had not been able to do organizationally for the rest. 


To this day, cross-departmental understanding is at its 
best “on the steps.” 
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Throughout the years, one serious question popped 
up from time to time: What would happen if Pat and 
Kathy’s special relationship fell on hard times? What 
would happen if they separated? 


During the period from July 1992 to September 1993, 
this question would be answered. Their divorce 
tragically ended one unique aspect of the Landmark 
story. However, more than enough mutual respect 
and shared vision remained to sustain the company. 
They had started as business partners and business 
partners they would remain — especially through the 
tough times. Much to their credit, Landmark survived 
this difficult time in their personal lives. 


Downsizing with Regret 


In August 1992, Steve helped Pat and Kathy make a 
survival business decision they might never have been 
able to make on their own. 


Regardless of what was happening inside Landmark’s 
walls, it was clear that there was a massive problem 
outside over which the company had no control: the 
deepest economic recession in modern times. And, on 
top of that, it was caught in the worst possible 
position in an industry where its technology — and 
growth — had shifted. It was still doing things “the 
old way.” Over two years into efforts to shift, 
progress was still alarmingly slow, mired in the 
difficulty of the times. A reduction in force was 
necessary. It was not just a matter of survival, it was a 
matter of restoring some level of control over its 
destiny. 


Pat, predictably, reacted angrily to the initial proposal 
to downsize and demanded detailed justification from 
Steve and the SET — which he received. Even Pat had 
to face up to the toughest of decisions, especially in a 
company where the culture and the importance of 
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every person had been such a huge part of everyday 
life. 


In the end, that was just the point: To give the 
company and its remaining people the best possible 
chance, it had to take this deep. Nobody wanted to 
see it happen again. 


And so, Landmark cut 15% of its work force — 
painfully and, in true Landmark style, generously. 
Pat, Kathy, and Steve were touched by the kind 
remarks of so many, who parted with understanding 
and their hearts still at Landmark. 


It was a decidedly leaner Landmark that emerged 
from the summer of ’92. But, despite the 
justifications, it wasn’t meaner, just much, much 
wiser. Lessons like that are not easily forgotten. 


As the company picked itself up to face a new day, it 
knew that it had given itself a much better chance. 


Business Outside of Landmark 


Industry 
Activities 


Members of ADAPSO, the software and services 
industry’s trade association, now called ITAA, 
included nearly all the companies in mainframe 
software. The organization’s annual conferences 
became a convenient place to meet other companies’ 
executives. IBM, Microsoft, and many of the other 
much larger players were well represented and 
accessible. But so were Landmark’s competitors and 
many other companies within its general sphere. 
Whether it was a potential alliance or competitive 
problems, the issues could be dealt with face to face 
and on a high level. Deal-making was perhaps the 
dominant activity at the gatherings and, yes, that 
included the acquisition of both companies and key 
executives. 


The contacts alone were worth it for Landmark and 
proved invaluable in accessing IBM. Pat became 
drawn into several organizational issues, eventually 
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being elected to the Software Division Board of 
Directors. 


This was one of the forums Pat used in his crusade 
against IBM’s Object Code Only software distribution 
policy that threatened many companies in the 
industry. His high-water mark came at one of 
ADAPSO’s annual meetings where, just days before, 
IBM had signed an agreement with Fujitsu that gave 
the Japanese company access to IBM’s source code. 
Boy, did that go over big with the American software 
companies who were being denied access by that 
same IBM! The keynote address even spoke to the 
situation. 


Pat also became outspoken on ADAPSO itself. 
Although it had several divisions, it was 
overwhelmingly a software organization. The 
problem, which had been obvious to Pat from 
Landmark’s first involvement, was that ADAPSO, 
funded by the primary members (software companies) 
was dominated organizationally by what Pat called 
the servers of the industry: lawyers, consultants, 
media people, financial people, and sundry experts 
who represented neither software companies nor 
primary member organizations. Yet, they not only ran 
most of its activities but also represented software 
industry issues. Many, even a venture capitalist, were 
on the board of directors! 


Pat led an effort to return the organization to what he 
referred to as the line companies. He called for limiting 
the number of servers who could become members 
and banning them altogether from the boards of 
directors. Naturally, this got a lot of people’s 
attention. And it led to significant reform. But, in 
Pat’s view, the changes never went far enough. 


In late 1991, Landmark was recognized by ADAPSO 
for advocacy along another front. At the 
organization’s annual gala, its first Milton R. Wessel 
Award for Corporate Social Responsibility went to 
Landmark. Given the very large companies who were 
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Increased 
Community 
Involvement 


members of the organization (including Landmark’s 
competitors), it was a very special event indeed. 


The Landmark story is a wonderful, unorthodox, 
story of success — as close as you can get to an 
example of the American dream. So it was very 
popular on the seminar trail. Pat and Kathy, most 
often together but sometimes separately, would take 
the story to various universities, shows, and 
conferences. That story is one reason why Pat has 
been two times named Entrepreneur of the Year. 


Pat also served on the boards of both the Fairfax 
County Public School Educational Foundation and the 
Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce, where he 
pursued an agenda in support of Landmark’s 
educational outreach focus. In particular, he 
championed a concept of computerization of the 
schools, where every teacher and student’s primary 
information vehicle would be a multimedia work 
station through which they could literally have access 
to the world. 


One of Pat’s all-time peak experiences happened in 
June 1991, when he was invited by the senior class at 
Edison High School to deliver the baccalaureate 
address. He was the first nonminister to have ever 
done so. The dictionary talks about preaching within 
the context of this ceremony. And did Pat deliver in 
his inimitably unique way! To give you an idea, the 
last words of his speech were from the song “The 
Impossible Dream” from The Man of LaMancha — as 
sung (on tape) by the Temptations yet. He wasn’t sure 
how much he had gotten through to the students 
(because the ones who probably needed his words 
most were out enjoying that wonderful sunny 
afternoon), but he was sure it got through to many of 
the parents. One mother told him there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the house when he finished. 
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Looking to the Future 


Landmark In October 1992, VP of Strategic Marketing Kathy 

Chooses UNIX Clark concluded the acquisition of small, 
Seattle-based SSG, Ltd., and its PROBE UNIX monitor. 
This historic move gave Landmark the base for its 
client/server initiatives of the future (a jump-start into 
distributed performance monitoring — and into the 
world of “open systems.”) 


For what had been an IBM mainframe company, this 
was as radical a change as possible. Landmark’s 
arch-competitor, Candle, had chosen IBM’s 
proprietary AS/400 system as its first distributed 
venture. The two rivals continued to think very, very 
differently. The question was, which would be the 
winning strategy over the long run? Almost any 
statistic you looked at said Landmark had chosen the 
right platform. 


The PROBE product and the three major developers 
who came with it gave Landmark another major step 
into new technologies and new capabilities. Already 
it had built the NaviGraph team that programmed for 
a PC operating system (Microsoft Windows) in a new 
programming language (C). Now it had a UNIX team 
programming for the several operating systems under 
the umbrella of “UNIX.” 


PROBE would be the basis for learning totally new 
skills throughout the company. Although many of 
Landmark’s customers would be UNIX users, they 
would almost certainly be different users and just 
about every transaction involving them would be 
different. This would begin an era of major retooling 
as the company began to learn how to deal outside of 
its traditional data center. 


The original UNIX technology would undergo a major 
competitive strengthening over the next 18 months 
that would result in The Monitor for UNIX. It would 
be the real beginning. And behind it would be other 
UNIX monitors that its investment made possible. 
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Profiles 


Project ’96 


Of its former mainframe brethren, Landmark would 
clearly be the UNIX leader. 


One of the people who had weathered the storm of 
change in an incredible fashion was Steve Barnes. 
Four years after his initial experiments with new 
technologies as a part of Pat’s ill-fated Advanced 
Projects unit, he had literally reinvented himself 
technically and would surprisingly be the new 
technologies guru directing a real Landmark research 
operation. 


What became known as the Performance Work Bench 
(PWB) — the client/server monitoring architecture 
that would be the cornerstone of Landmark’s building 
program — was the outgrowth of work that Steve had 
literally done on his own “in his basement,” to use his 
words. “Profiles” was the name of Steve’s idea. It 
was a major new approach to application monitoring 
with many concepts that were either based on or 
improvements to some of the fundamental software 
strategies of Landmark’s past. However, Profiles had 
one major difference: Its technology was all new and 
firmly grounded in the client/server world. 


An application-oriented tool like Profiles was not on 
Landmark’s drawing board, although it certainly got 
positive support from some people, not the least of 
whom was VP of Strategic Marketing, Kathy Clark. 
But other people, Pat in particular, were cool to such a 
fundamental change in focus. So, for a while, Profiles 
was put on the shelf. 


But Kathy’s acquisition of SSG and their PROBE and 
PROBE/Net UNIX monitors changed all that. With 
SSG, Kathy had ushered Landmark into a new world 
of open systems and client/server technology. 


One of the major things that had attracted Steve 
Wright to Landmark was Pat's vision of the 
company’s potential within the systems software 
world. Whereas Landmark was still a long way from 
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covering just performance monitoring, Pat’s vision 
was covering systems software itself. 


For years, Pat had espoused a long-range concept that 
mapped out the entire systems software market place. 
Along one axis were software environments and along 
the other, integrated, solution-oriented product lines. 
That grid was Pat’s vision of Landmark’s ultimate 
market. 


In Pat’s mind, Landmark was just partway along one 
small slice of that grid: performance monitoring. He 
believed fervently that Landmark had a better idea in 
systems software — a winning approach to software 
design — and that its huge international customer 
base wanted to see more application of it. The trick 
was new product production, what Pat came to call 
the manufacturing process. And, in 1990 and 1991, he 
had written frequently on the subject. 


In November 1992, Steve initiated Project '96, the most 
thorough strategic planning project in Landmark 
history. Its mission was to give specific shape and 
definition to Landmark’s product future. The name of 
this effort referred to a target of 1996 for an initial 
public offering, or IPO, and had been made possible by 
two of 1992’s major accomplishments: creation of a 
strategic marketing organization under Kathy and the 
recruitment of Landmark’s newest executives. 


For the next six months, Kathy, a major consultant, 
and newly recruited VP of Technology John Hunter 
spent the majority of their time on Project ’96. In 
January, Kathy recruited Frank Torbey as director of 
product management, who proved to be an important 
major addition to the process. Also taking part in the 
process were Steve Wright and other members of the 
SET as well as key company talents as needed. On it 
churned through the winter and into the spring. 


Project 96, effectively completed in June 1993, 
consolidated Landmark’s focus on performance and 
delivered the strategic business methodology that 
would be the basis of its thinking for years to come. It 
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defined business management, market selection, and 
product packaging methodologies far beyond 
anything Landmark had done before. It presented a 
performance solution set concept for new market 
platforms comprised of three integrated products: an 
operating system monitor, an online transaction 
processor (OLTP) monitor, and a relational database 
management system (RDBMS) monitor. 


When Kathy and her team presented these concepts to 
various industry analysts, they received rave reviews. 
When the results were presented to CEO Pat 
McGettigan, he, too, was impressed with the concepts 
and methodologies. He felt that they added a major 
new dimension to Landmark’s capabilities that he 
frankly hadn’t expected. 


However, what he had expected — Landmark’s 
modern view of the systems software universe in 
terms of products — was virtually missing. Although 
it did call for a few exciting new market products, it 
didn’t even complete the monitoring product line, not 
to mention define any of the many possibilities that 
seemed to be natural complements for the future. To 
Pat, it did not have the essential mass that would 
excite a company or, just as importantly, its potential 
investors. 


So, as he communicated at the time, there was good 
news and bad news. The good news was the 
conceptual framework and vision that had been 
defined. The bad news was that Landmark still did 
not have a long-term product plan. 


Pat also was concerned about Landmark’s headlong 
thrust into UNIX. Needless to say, it was just about as 
far from an IBM mainframe world as a software 
company could get. 


Altogether, Project ’96 delivered extremely valuable 
structure to Landmark’s strategic business thinking 
but, to Pat, it left a couple of very important questions 
unanswered. 
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Bob Guion, the former Pansophic VP of sales who was 
recruited late in 1992, began 1993 commuting from his 
Aspen, Colorado, home to an apartment near 
Landmark. And he wasted no time pumping new life 
into Landmark’s sales force. By the end of the year, it 
was radically changed both in its personnel and in its 
deployment. 


His most significant move was to open branch offices 
in Chicago and Dallas virtually overnight. It was 
truly remarkable. Within a concentrated couple of 
weeks, Bob and his managers had recruited an 
impressive staff of experienced software sales reps. It 
was almost like looking up one day and suddenly 
finding the sales force doubled. 


The large Chicago office started together literally with 
an empty office. And among the many talented 
people they brought on was their manager, Ted Cruse, 
not only the clear reason for its success, but also 
Landmark’s eventual Director of North American 
Sales. 


Regionally deployed and technically armed, the new 
sales force brought the company much closer to its 
customers and prospects. As the year progressed, 
gradually it started reaching its potential. 


Pat himself spent the last third of the year on the road 
with the sales reps, finding out what customers were 
thinking strategically. He was very encouraged by the 
news of UNIX that he heard from Landmark’s 
traditional mainframe customers. 


Tenth Anniversary Gala 


On April 30, 1993, Landmark celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. And this time, it was intentionally, 
wonderfully, appropriately lavish — a “Landmark 
Style” celebration, again in the capable hands of Jude 
and Patti. 
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Pat used to joke that he had at least half a dozen dates 
to choose from when someone asked the question, 
“When did you start the company?” And to some 
degree, he was right; it depended upon the emphasis. 
Was it the decision to start the business, or when they 
incorporated, or when they started selling, or the start 
of the business plan, or the first employee hires, or 
what? 


As time went by and Landmark happily accumulated 
anniversaries to celebrate, they chose May 2, 1983 — 
the first day that someone worked full time for, and 
was totally dependent on, the company. Who was it? 
The answer to this, one of the great Landmark trivia 
questions, was Kathy (not Pat). 


The Tenth Anniversary was a full day of celebration. 
All events took place at the brand new Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel near Landmark headquarters. 


The day started with a special business meeting 
attended by employees and many of Landmark’s 
international friends in town for the festivities. 
Because it was on a Friday — a regular work day — 
customers had been informed that service reps would 
be away from the office. 


Steve gave his opening remarks at 10:30 a.m., after 
which Kathy set the tone for the day by talking about 
the occasion and its significance as only a founder 
could. She was followed by the special event of the 
morning: a guest speaker with a motivational speech 
titled, “Discovering New Worlds: Thriving on 
Uncertainty in Unpredictable Times.” How 
appropriate! 


After lunch, Pat and Steve each gave a motivational 
talk followed by an afternoon devoted to award 
ceremonies and recognition. 


First there were Landmark’s international business 
partners, many of whom had a great deal to do with 
Landmark seeing any anniversaries at all, not to 
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mention its tenth. They were honored for their 
achievements and contributions past and present. 


Next came a set of tenth anniversary Founders 
Awards, presented to people who had played major 
roles in bringing the company to life. The recipients 
were: 


Erik Behaeghe: Landmark’s first international 
distributor who built its European network and 
undoubtedly played a pivotal role in the survival of 
the early company. He was also the competition’s 
worst nightmare. 


First Virginia Bank: Vice President Jodi Calabrese 
had climbed those steps back in Landmark’s earliest 
days to its office in the Rose Hill Shopping Center. He 
and First Virginia had stood by the company in good 
times and bad. 


Mark Moore: Landmark’s first full-time employee 
who paid his way east in early 1984 to talk Pat, Kathy, 
and Jeff into opening a Los Angeles office. He was 
another nightmare for the competition (as well as for 
Landmark’s own eastern sales reps!). 


George November: Of the Arlington County 
Government, Pat and Kathy’s pre-Landmark client 
who provided moral support and its first outside beta 
test site. 


Tom Ogden: Of Blue Cross/Blue Shield of the 
National Capital Area, whose enlightened 
management enabled Pat to acquire the rights to the 
early TMON for CICS and thus gave birth to a 
company. Many years later, Tom became VP of 
development during a difficult and critical time. 


Quantum Communications: Landmark’s first ad 
agency who gave the entrepreneurs sound advice, a 
wonderful creative launch, and the debt equity to 
make it happen. (The award was presented to Carole 
Crotty, now a Landmark employee, on behalf of her 
late husband, Mike, who founded Quantum.) 
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Jay Westermeier: Landmark’s founding attorney and 
expert on computer law whose advice and legal fees 
never caught up with his moral support and 
cheerleading. 


The Founders Awards were followed by Landmark’s 
annual employee outstanding achievement awards, 
which included naming of the 1992 Employee of the 
Year. That honor went to Sherri Dickman, one of 
Landmark’s senior software support specialists. 


Wrapping up the afternoon at about 3 p.m. was the 
showing of a commemorative video, produced by one 
of Landmark’s stalwart loyalists, customer service rep 
Rudy Fenner. And, last but not least, there was a 
balloon drop just to set the tone for the evening. By 
then, everybody was raring to go and scrambled off to 
get ready for the special night ahead. Nobody was 
going to miss that! 


The evening was black tie and sequins, with faces 
familiar and unfamiliar — all smiling. Joining 
employees and their guests in what seemed to be the 
world’s longest receiving line were many of 
Landmark’s friends, old and new, including its 
international partners, business friends, local 
customers, and even former employees. Many went 
back a long, long way, some to Day 1. With 
white-gloved waiters serving wonderful goodies on 
silver trays, the reception was a sign of things to come. 


The evening’s festivities were presented in two parts. 


One ballroom was set up conference style for special 
ceremonies and entertainment in honor of the 
occasion. Pat and Steve opened the ceremonies, 
welcoming guests and perfectly setting the tone for 
the evening. This was followed by a surprise 
presentation of anniversary gifts to Pat and Kathy. 
But the highlight — as intended — was the 
performance by the Capitol Steps, whose satirical 
political humor was always at the cutting edge in 
Washington. Few faces weren’t smiling afterwards. 
This crowd was relaxed! 
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Then it was on to the main event, a large ballroom 
with magnificent food stations and a wonderful band 
(and later, karaoke), providing a truly memorable end 
to a most memorable day. It was a time when names 
met faces, present met past, and, for a while, a whole 
decade of special experience came together. 


It was a night of memories recalled, pride taken, and 
spirit rousingly renewed. 


Outside Board Members 
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With Landmark’s clear objective of eventually going 
public, Landmark’s board of directors took on even 
more importance in late 1992. But, even with Steve 
Wright added, it was still effectively a board of 
insiders. Pat knew that introducing strong outside 
members would not only give the company more 
credibility, but would also give its president and CEO 
skilled executive advisors with that important outside 
point of view. 


Pat’s goal was to have Landmark’s board viewed as a 
major asset by banks, industry watchers, and potential 
investors. That alone would make Landmark an 
unusual privately held company. But, typically, Pat 
had wanted to do something different with 
Landmark’s board. He was not looking for famous 
names or token board members. He was looking for 
highly experienced, talented executives from much 
larger companies who had both the interest in 
Landmark and the time and willingness to participate. 


In June 1993, Pat called to order what he expected to 
be the first step toward an eventual outside board. 

For the first time, it had three outside advisory board 
members: Patrick Gross, vice chairman of American 
Management Systems (AMS); Patricia Saiki, past head 
of the Small Business Administration and former 
congresswoman from Hawaii; and Cornelius (Kess) de 
Kluyver, dean of the George Mason University 
Business School. Over the next year, all three played 
roles far more important than anyone ever expected. 
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Unfortunately, creation of an outside board had been 
an area of historic procrastination going back to 1986. 
Pat had often said to Kathy and Jeff, “If we ever do 
this, we’ll one day look back at not having done it 
sooner as one of our biggest mistakes.” He was right. 
Over the next two years, under Pat’s direction, 
Landmark’s board continued to evolve and become 
more and more of an asset for the company. 


That Time of Year Again 


It was that planning time of year. And, in the 
aftermath of the lengthy Project ’96 strategic planning 
effort, it was execution time. Steve knew this. So did 
Landmark’s management. All knew that this year’s 
planning effort would not be ordinary. 


On October 12 and 13, 1993, Steve called a 2-day 
senior management conference at Solomons Island, 
Maryland. For the first time, the directors of the 
company would join the SET. 


The objective of the conference was to build consensus 
and decide on a specific direction that would drive the 
most exciting plan in years. And the conference was a 
major success in several important ways. It was full 
of frank discussion and interchange. Opinions, 
preferences, objections, and concerns were aired. At 
its end, for the first time, there was a close 

relationship and understanding among the senior 
management layer of the company. 


But the conference didn’t deliver either consensus or 
solid direction. What it pointed out very clearly was 
that the company was not as sure of where it should 
go as it thought it was. There were still major 
problems to be solved and important choices made. 


With Difficulty, Steve Wright Resigns 


Steve Wright had taken the company through two 
tough, challenging years as it transitioned to new 
markets amidst a world in economic recession. He 
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had strengthened Landmark’s financial position 
tremendously and taught it how to make the tough 
decisions that a company of its size had to make in 
order to survive and prosper. And, through his 
upgrades to Landmark’s management skills and its 
strategic vision, he had put the company firmly on the 
path to a better future. 


However, in October 1993, he knew that he would not 
be there with it other than in spirit. The two years in 
Virginia had never replaced Boston in the hearts of 
Steve and his family. There also was the realization 
that perhaps he had done as much as he could to turn 
Landmark around. With mixed emotions, he realized 
it was time for him to leave. Tellingly, however, he 
wished to retain his stock options, taking with him the 
confidence that one day, they would be far more 
valuable. 


Steve’s departure began the final chapter in this most 
difficult transition. 


Back To the Future 


Again, just as in 1989, questions had to be asked, 
strengths and weaknesses examined, and strategic 
options considered. But this time, it was a far 
different picture. Yes, there were still significant 
worries, not the least of which was the slowly 
recovering world economy. But many of the concerns 
of that earlier time had been replaced with solid 
substance. And, oh, had some important lessons been 
learned?! 


The Landmark completing 1993 had a strong 
professional management team. It was lean and 
efficient. It had a suite of strong performance 
monitors, and an even larger — and happy — 
international customer base. It had a large part of an 
exciting vision for the future, and it had taken its first 
exciting steps away from its mainframe roots. Best of 
all, it had grown, matured, and evolved with its 
character and integrity very much intact. Worries or 
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not, as 1993 drew to a close with steadily improving 
performance, it was an exciting future to contemplate. 


But who would lead? The answer was a move “back 
to the future,” to the youngest of the three people who 
had built the company; to the most capable, 
experienced, and energetic of Landmark’s founders: 
Kathy Clark. 


Kathy Clark, President and COO 


By October 1993, Kathy was an extremely experienced 
software executive, by far the most versatile in the 
company, including Pat. Over 11 hands-on years, she 
had held almost every significant position, not just as 
a manager, but as a builder and problem-solver. 


Pat had recognized Kathy’s extraordinary basic talents 
long ago when he recruited her. Early in her career, 
she had repeatedly shown her ability to take on the 
unknown, adapt, and accomplish. Her ability to 
execute — to get the job done — had been the perfect 
complement to Pat’s visionary thinking. As he would 
put it, “I knew Kathy would do at least okay at 
anything, regardless of whether she had done it 
before.” 


Her personal repertoire was just as formidable. She 
was intellectually lightning fast, what Pat called 
“quick.” And for some time now, courage had been 
its constant companion. That combination had 
enabled her to grow literally from a file clerk toa 
confident and impressive executive in what basically 
was an older man’s world. 


She was also Landmark’s best public image where the 
combination of her excellent speaking skills, sense of 
humor, and confident demeanor inevitably impressed. 
Over the years, whenever a major competitive 
confrontation arose, Kathy had been Landmark’s flag 
bearer of choice. And her exploits in those 
circumstances were legendary. She took no prisoners! 
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Her outstanding way with people was another of her 
major strengths. She was thoughtful, compassionate, 
and had a great sense of humor that would punctuate 
life at Landmark as often as circumstances would 
permit. Yet she was just as well known for her ability 
to make tough decisions as for her light-hearted ways. 


A year before, Kathy, who had not attended college, 
began her pursuit of an MBA “in her spare time” at 
nearby George Mason University. She would earn her 
MBA in May 1995. 


Finally, Kathy possessed a quality she shared with Pat: 
She was a strong leader, someone who could 
fearlessly go into the unknown and have people 
confidently follow. 


When you added it all up, Pat felt that the best 
executive search possible couldn’t have come close to 
finding anyone as well suited to the job as Kathy. To 
him, she was the only choice if Landmark were to 
have its best chance. Jeff Bergman and the board 
agreed. 


When Kathy took over as president, she had a unique 
perspective on the company and its problems. For 
four years, she had, in effect, worn two hats — one on 
either side of the president. She had, of course, 
helped found the company and played a major role in 
every formative decision through years of tremendous 
success. That view — of founder/owner — had 
inevitably continued as a major stockholder and a 
member of the board of directors. 


However, in late 1989, when Jeff had taken over as 
president, Kathy had generously stepped back into a 
peer position as a member of Landmark’s first senior 
management team other than its founders. This 
perspective had become even more so under Steve 
Wright as the company had upgraded its professional 
management skills and gone through two years of 
tumultuous change. 
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Kathy into the 
Fray 


The Senior 
Executive Team 


But it had been a frustrating time, too. Although she 
had the knowledge and self-confidence that can only 
come from building a company with your own hands, 
Kathy had spent four years limited by her operational 
role. Beyond her ability to influence, all she could do 
was her part, regardless of what she thought. One of 
the expectations had been that she would learn and 
she certainly had done exactly that. 


By October 1993, more than anybody else could have 
been, Kathy was ready! 


After two years of streamlining and repositioning, 
Landmark was forecasting a disastrous year and 
having trouble bringing its plan to life. Seemingly, it 
was caught somewhere between where it had been 
and where it wanted to be. Kathy’s very first step was 
to get her hands around the company — starting with 
its senior management team. 


The transformation of Landmark’s senior 
management had been perhaps the greatest 
accomplishment of the prior two years. Over an 
11-month period, the company had mounted 
successful national searches for vice presidents of 
International, Technology, Sales, and Marketing. With 
CFO Stan Krejci, they constituted by far the best 
qualified management team Landmark had ever had. 


This, however, was not a smoothly running machine. 
This had been their first operational year together and 
they had just started to gel in their relationships and 
knowledge. But, in terms of the challenges 
confronting the company and its future, everyone 
seemed to have their own priorities, solutions, and 
agendas. In fact, one of the characteristics of the SET 
during the year was an increasing amount of time 
spent discussing the issues. Now, entering the most 
important part of a year already loaded with concerns, 
they had lost the leader who most had taken major 
risks to join. 
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Today’s 
Concern: Sales 
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Kathy’s first steps were to restore the SET’s confidence 
in her and the company. Very quickly, the amount of 
time spent debating issues was drastically cut. Kathy 
replaced it with one-on-one sessions with her, very 
clearly delineated responsibilities, and the 
empowerment to get the job done. There would be 
only one agenda: hers. And, if that involved further 
executive turnover, she was more than prepared for it. 
In one case, it did. 


Kathy quickly restored focus and energy to the senior 
management. Gradually, it became a more and more 
effective team. Gradually, confidence and excitement 
returned. 


As always, there was today and tomorrow. And, as 
for today, Pat and Kathy could totally agree: If 
Landmark didn’t make a miracle happen in the fourth 
quarter, it was heading for a disastrous year. 


The importance of the fourth quarter, especially 
December, was nothing new. Every year, Landmark 
had done the best it could in the first three quarters 
and then watched to see how good the fourth quarter 
would be. But, in 1993, with the uncertainties about 
both the economy and the mainframe software market 
already a burden, Landmark had other worries. 


First and foremost had been the sale of Eyewitness. 
Although it had retired debt and increased cash 
reserves, it had also eliminated a major source of 
revenue. This would be the first year without it. 
Something would have to make up for it. 


There was also the North American sales force. After 
the major restructuring and rebuilding he had started 
upon his arrival at the end of 1992, new VP Bob Guion 
was entering his first Landmark fourth quarter. It had 
been an investment in the future, but when would it 
start to pay off? 


On top of this, Pat was convinced that Landmark’s 
marketing strategy — or, more accurately, budget — 
was its top sales problem. Landmark had been born 
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Tomorrow’s 
Concern: The 
Plan 


and raised with aggressive marketing and, as 
president, Pat had been a champion of that strategy. 
He had stubbornly maintained it during the financial 
crisis of 1986 and had heartily supported it during the 
outstanding deliveries of Landmark’s first new 
products. To him, outstanding marketing, both in 
quality and quantity, was a risk worth taking and the 
only way a sales force could achieve its best results. 


But during the ’90s, as various pressures assailed the 
growing young company, Pat felt its marketing 
program had badly deteriorated. With the person 
who had turned so many of his ideas into reality now 
the president, Pat once again took up this theme. 


There was, of course, tomorrow to worry about, too, 
especially with mainframe growth at a standstill and 
its monitor markets saturated. Growth and the future 
meant new products and, to everyone at Landmark, 
that meant Project 96, the plan to take the company 
public by 1996. 


In the aftermath of Project ’96, Pat had decided to find 
out a few facts for himself in the best way possible: 
by visiting customers. Although his focus was 
strategic, his presence didn’t hurt the sales effort 
either. 


After the better part of four months visiting 
customers, Pat had been more than ready to revisit his 
plan concerns. After all, there was a new president: 
Kathy Clark. She was no longer part of a committee 
within an organization. She was in charge and if 
anybody could understand Pat’s point and make it 
happen, it was her. Pat was excited about that 
possibility. 


In late December 1993, fresh from the road, Pat met 
with Kathy and Frank Torbey (who had emerged as 
the point man for Landmark’s strategic plan). Pat had 
two points to make: again, good news and bad news. 


First, there was his concern about UNIX and the 
RDBMS focus in the short-term plan. As a result of 
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his customer visits, he was positive that the company 
was on the right track, even if it was still too narrow a 
focus to satisfy him. Better yet, Candle Corporation 
had stayed on the proprietary IBM track with the 
AS/400 and OS/2. Not only did “open systems” 
make a whole lot more sense, but just about any 
measure showed it to be a larger and faster growing 
market. That was the good news. 


The bad news was still the lack of depth in the plan. 
Pat hammered home all of the same points, especially 
in terms of the plan’s potential for attracting investors. 
He would ask the most telling question of all, “How 
can we expect an investor to get excited about growth 
potential when we don’t what it is ourselves?” 
Perhaps it was the natural passage of time. Perhaps it 
was the new company focus. But this time, Kathy and 
Frank totally agreed and the course was set for the 
production of an augmented plan. 


A Discouraging Year 


Pat had always jokingly said, “I avoid reality at all 
costs.” But even for Pat it was tough to be optimistic 
after 1993 was on the books. After three years of 
toughening, tightening, and repositioning, they had 
the worst results in their history. Revenue was flat for 
the first time and profit was the lowest ever. If they 
used the numbers as their only measure, it was hard 
to see where any progress had been made. 


However, there were good things to talk about, even if 
they were a little less tangible. 


Bob Guion’s sales force had indeed arrived in the 
fourth quarter. It didn’t save the year, but it certainly 
rekindled-hope for the future. Now that they were up 
to speed, what would a full year produce, especially 
with a rebounding economy? 


There was also the technical picture. In December, the 
fully featured ESA version of their foundation TMON 
for CICS product had finally gone GA. It not only 
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closed a door on years of technical transition, but it 
also promised a strong competitive boost in a very 
tough market. In fact, all of Landmark’s mainframe 
products, both MVS and VSE, were at their height in 
terms of function and stability. That also meant that 
there were major technical resources to be redeployed. 


And, in the critically important client/server 
initiatives, there was solid promise, too. The UNIX 
monitoring technology that had been acquired was 
undergoing massive consolidation and enhancement 
that was scheduled to produce The Monitor for UNIX 
in 1994. It would be the first Landmark-produced 
client/server offering. Even more important and 
promising was the client/server architecture being 
developed under Steve Barnes. Once in place, it 
would make the production of new products faster 
and cheaper. There were projects behind it, too. 


But all of this was promise that had significant 
questions. The reality was the poor numbers and they 
were all too tangible. 
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“Empowerment: Creating an environment in which it is 
normal for independent action to be taken at all levels for 
the good of the company or its customers.” 


It had been 11 years. If time had taught one lesson, it 
was this: Pat McGettigan and Kathy Clark had been 
blessed with a set of exceedingly rare talents. As a 
team, they had been nearly unbeatable — truly a case 
of the sum being greater than its parts. They had been 
Landmark’s architects — its heart and soul — and 
seemingly capable of miracles. And all the years of 
trying had not found their equals. With the 
appointment of Kathy as president in October 1993, 
Landmark restored that team and made a very 
deliberate return to its entrepreneurial roots. 


Pat and Kathy Try To Rally 


Kathy and her senior managers had produced a plan 
for 1994 containing forecasts they felt confident about 
meeting. A good December had boosted both their 
spirits and the plan’s credibility. 


Landmark’s corporate goals for 1994 were to: 


e Make the revenue plan. 
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e Be profitable. 

e Deliver new products. 

e Get closer to the customer. 
e Kick butt. 


The last one was vintage Kathy Clark and an example 
of the competitive spirit that had been so important to 
Landmark in its formative years, especially coming 
from the top. She eventually had a T-shirt designed on 
the theme. 


The idea was to focus the company as it had not been 
focused before. And that’s exactly what she 
communicated at the company meeting that kicked off 
1994. Every action would contribute to one of those 
goals. And every employee was tasked with being 
able to recite those goals from memory at any time. 
(She tested them, too!) 


Slowly the train began to roll. 


Pat continued to champion the go-forward option 
with his usual barrage of strategic thinking and 
philosophy. To make a point to senior management, 
he coined his own definition of the word empowerment 
to replace the one in the dictionary: 


Creating an environment in which it is normal for 
independent action to be taken at all levels for the good of 
the company or its customers. 


But his theme was a familiar one: aggressive 
marketing for Landmark’s today — especially in 
support of the new client/server products — and, 
most of all, maximum new product production for 
Landmark’s tomorrow. To Pat, inadequate new 
product development had been Landmark’s major 
failing throughout the 90s. The problem was that, 
once Kathy left the Technical Division at the end of 
1989, the productivity had never been the same. 


Pat’s was a risk strategy in which maximum available 
resources would be devoted to ensure maximum 
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potential. In his view, strong growth and profitability 
were not possible at this point. They needed to build 
the capability for that growth and profitability first. 
Then they could realistically manage toward the 
objective. 


As Pat looked to the future, he had one financial 
focus: long-term survival. Herein lay a fundamental 
problem: Kathy’s 1994 plan called for the focus to be 
profitability. And that would make it almost 
impossible for the company to take the kind of 
financial risks that Pat felt necessary. 


Kathy’s view was easily understood, though. Here 
was a company coming out of a prolonged recession 
and its worst year ever. And, after years in various 
supporting roles, here was Kathy as its new president. 
Her first objective was to restore confidence and 
stability, thus assuring short-term survival. And 
profitable performance was the way she was going to 
achieve it. 


The Board Retreat 


After a critical board meeting in April 1994, Pat called 
a special off-site conference with Kathy and 
Landmark’s closest business advisors. Given recent 
events, he felt it more important than ever for the 
company to have a solid direction. And he knew it 
did not have one at the moment. 


The first problem was that his risk-to-build and 
Kathy’s operate-for-profit operating strategies were at 
odds. There was also the long-awaited expansion 
plan, still the subject of debate and delay. Finally, 
there was the question of the financial strategies 
Landmark might employ in bringing the plan to life. 
In short, Pat recognized the need to have their 
business advisors help them sort out important issues, 
including some of which they were possibly unaware. 


The 2-day retreat was held at a conference center in 
the remote Virginia countryside. In attendance were 
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Pat, Kathy, Jeff, Landmark’s three outside advisory 
board members, its legal counsel from Shaw Pittman, 
its financial partner from Price Waterhouse, and a 
senior Price Waterhouse financial advisor from New 
York. All were encouraged to be as candid as possible. 


The objective was for these concerned outsiders to 
help shed light on Landmark’s thinking, especially Pat 
and Kathy’s. To Pat, this meant following his basic 
plan of sorting out operational and strategic issues 
and thoroughly reviewing financial options. Not 
surprisingly, the meeting took its own course. 


The first problem attacked by Landmark’s advisors 
was that of the company’s leadership. 


e Who was leading Landmark? 


e Who was making critical operational and strategic 
decisions? 


e Who would be sought out by investors or industry 
analysts? 


e Who was the company’s CEO? 
e Who was supposed to lead it into the future? 


The answer, of course, was two people: Pat and 
Kathy. And, in the eyes of the advisors, that was a 
problem. Soon it was clear that the CEO/COO split in 
late 1989 had created more problems than it had 
solved. 


It also was clear that Kathy had been the person 
designated to lead the company into the future. And 
even Pat had to agree that there must be no mistake 
about that to the outside world, to the employees, and 
especially to Kathy. Not so gently, Pat let go. Kathy 
was now CEO as well as president. 


But that brought the scrutiny of the group right to 
Kathy. Was she truly in charge, exuding confidence, 
inspiring the company? Was she showing the 
qualities of a strong leader who knew where she was 
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going? At that meeting, it was clear that there were 
some doubts, in Kathy and in her advisors. 


The other major problem the group attacked was the 
plan. Over and over again, 
all paths led right back to 
it. In essence, the advisors 
corroborated exactly what 
Pat had been saying for 
months — long-term 
survival must be the focus. 
If there had been any 
lingering doubts about 
what needed to be done to 
the plan, they were 
dispelled by the time 
Kathy left that emotional 
two days. 


In the end, the retreat had 


Kathy Clark not gotten even close to 


completing its agenda. It 

had, however, sent forth a 
CEO with a clear sense of what needed to be done — 
for herself and for the company. 


The Clark Era Begins 


Worldwide 
Sales 
Organization 


The clear, solid direction and the resolution of 
leadership issues seemed to set Kathy — and the 
company — free. The picture continued to improve 
with each passing successful month, fueling a more 
and more confident CEO, senior management team, 
and company. 


Marketing and International rejoined the domestic 
sales force in a new worldwide sales organization 
under VP Bob Guion. Through the months ahead, it 
was the center of vigorous, positive change as it 
reflected the evolving company. 
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One of Bob’s early accomplishments was absorbing 
Sales’s support staff into the sales organization itself. 
For the first time in Landmark’s history, Sales had its 
own technical resources. This move proved to be a 
major success under its Employee-of-the- Year 
manager, Debbie Parker. It continued to evolve as a 
major asset, especially with the new market initiatives 
ahead. 


Bob also positioned Landmark for its client/server 
future by establishing a new sales channel. He knew 
that his direct sales force could handle the large 
IS-centric accounts that were Landmark’s traditional 
customers. In the client/server world, however, there 
was a whole new set of departmental buyers beyond 
their reach. The alternate channels group — an 
experiment in sales — began recruiting value-added 
resellers (VARs) around the world to reach that 
segment. By year end, a whole new way of doing 
business opened up as TMON for UNIX — and 
Landmark — went to market. 


The group was disbanded in January 1996, with 
Landmark having learned a very important lesson. It 
was Safe to assume that, when a customer bought a 
mainframe product, he wouldn’t necessarily require 
any immediate support. But, with a distributed 
product, the customer would most likely require some 
technical guidance up front to help him customize the 
product so it could help solve his specific problems 
and build his capacity planning. 


For much of its life, Marketing had been an area of 
instability and the object of intense criticism, 
especially from Pat. In fact, in March 1994, Pat had 
made a presentation to the SET tracking the historical 
deterioration of Landmark’s marketing budget. Bob 
began a major resurgence in Landmark’s marketing 
operation, starting with a new director and a major 
strengthening of its staff. The company also 
addressed its recent product delivery concerns by 
splitting product management into a marketing 
function that would stay in Marketing as well as a 
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A New 
Technical 
Structure 


technical function that would be created in 
Development. Gradually, a more vigorous marketing 
operation started to emerge. By early ’95, it even 
began to satisfy Pat McGettigan! 


International had also been a problem area after Kathy 
took over as president. In September 1994, Bob 
recruited Roger Philips, an experienced international 
executive with impressive credentials. He was soon 
advancing Landmark’s dual sales channel plan — the 
traditional and the alternate channels. And, by year 
end, Landmark had finally begun the transition to 
foreign subsidiaries — starting with Australia. 


Bob’s direct sales force was not beyond scrutiny or 
adjustment either. It consolidated somewhat from its 
regional concept of the year before, leveraging both its 
management talent and the productive reps that had 
emerged. And, as 1994 progressed, it became clear 
that Landmark had reestablished its capability as 
several reps approached the million dollar barrier for 
the first time in years. 


When Kathy took a fresh look at her various technical 
organizations, she realized they needed revamping, 
too. 


Chief among the problems were the two technical 
cultures that existed. There was the large mainframe 
side — with its own technologies, existing products, 
ongoing upgrades, and large customer base to service. 
Then there was the ever-expanding distributed 
products side — with its different technologies and 
products either on paper or in development. One was 
focused on maintaining and enhancing, the other on 
creating and delivering. One was heavily today, the 
other heavily tomorrow. With-one serving many 
existing products and literally thousands of customers 
around the world, it was almost impossible for the 
other not to be impacted. Ironically, the sophisticated 
development organization that Landmark had built 
seemed to be an impediment to the very thing it 
thought most important to its future. 
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Fortunately, Kathy had a solution right at her 
fingertips. Through the years, Landmark had 
organized around the abilities of its senior managers. 
This was one of those rare cases in which the two 
major resources fit perfectly with the two major needs. 


e John Hunter had come from a 24-year career with 
IBM in August 1992. His career had paralleled the 
evolution of all of Landmark’s mainframe 
technologies. He also brought to Landmark his 
extensive managerial experience and familiarity 
with IBM’s sophisticated processes, including 
service and quality control. 


e Frank Torbey had been recruited by Kathy for her 
strategic marketing operation in January 1993. 
However, Frank’s career had been in development 
and almost exclusively in nonmainframe 
technologies. 


Mainframe development, Customer Services, and 
Technical Communications were placed under John as 
VP of Development and Services. Distributed 
development, Strategic Planning, and Distributed 
Quality Assurance were placed under Frank as VP of 
Distributed Products. Each would still have 
overlapping corporatewide responsibilities; however, 
each would now have their primary focus 
unobstructed. For the first time in its history, 
Landmark had two major technical executives besides 


Pat and Kathy. 
Development For John, development was not a problem. With the 
and Services release of TMON for CICS/ESA 1.1 in December 1993, 


Landmark had begun to leave its ESA transition 
problems far behind. Now the MVS and VSE product 
lines were stable and either at new release levels or 
soon to be. His organizational priorities now 
switched to his new Customer Services responsibility 
and preparing it and his technical writers and editors 
for the new client/server projects soon to come their 
way. 
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Distributed 
Products 


In the prior year, John had called on his IBM 
background to establish Landmark’s first effective 
quality assurance program. Now he directed that 
experience at Services, which had, again, been 
through its own period of instability. One of his first 
steps was to bring in Art Allen as its new director. 
Later, when Kathy asked a group of Customer 
Services people to name something good that had 
happened in the last 30 days, they consistently listed 
their new director in the top three. And that meant 
solid improvement to a company already known for 
its service. Soon they had switched to the use of 
IBM’s System Modification Program (SMP) for MVS 
product distribution and maintenance. 


The main thrust was to simplify installation, make 
progress on maintenance issues, and allow service 
reps to know easily which maintenance level of a 
product was installed at a customer’s site. The result 
of these efforts was a new concept in packaging 
Landmark’s MVS mainframe products — the 
Performance Series for MVS. The resultant packaging 
has been called the best in the industry by Landmark’s 
customers, far exceeding many of the company’s 
much larger competitors. 


The VSE side of mainframe development was not left 
behind either. They added a VM contention monitor 
and packaged their products as the Performance 
Series for VSE. The development team followed an 
aggressive IBM release schedule for the operating 
system, keeping TMON for VSE up with IBM’s 
conversion to VSE/ESA. 


As the company continued to look for better ways to 
do business, Services would be the first organization 
to undergo a reengineering study. 


For Frank, development was indeed a problem in 
more ways than one. First, according to Pat and the 
board of directors, there wasn’t enough of it. That 
meant they wanted to see the expanded plan and that 
wasn’t ready yet. Second, what was in development 
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was needed yesterday, especially TMON for UNIX, 
Landmark’s first monitor for the new market. It also 
included the project to design the vitally important 
client/server architecture known as the Performance 
Work Bench, or PWB, also a long way from completion. 
And, if all of that wasn’t enough, it was clear that 
there were warring camps within the new division. 


The organization couldn’t be its own worst enemy 
and make any headway, so that was the problem 
Frank tackled first. This led to some difficult 
adjustments and some transition; however, a unified 
attitude emerged. 


Fortunately, Frank inherited from John Hunter a solid 
quality assurance operation under Craig Despeaux. 
Clearly on the right path and proving itself, all it 
needed to do was naturally evolve and adapt to new 
market issues along with every other group in the 
company. 


Frank’s primary mission, however, was new products 
for new markets. That meant consolidating and 
organizing the short-term projects currently 
underway. Beyond that need, however, was acquiring 
major strategic skills, completing the expanded 
product plan, and, most important of all, developing a 
manufacturing process that was steadily and 
efficiently building new products. Frank’s ultimate 
job was to build the basis for Landmark’s tomorrow 
— and happily ever after. 


Frank had already started building Landmark’s 
strategic talent with an impressive group of product 
managers versed in the new technologies. They were 
soon joined by an experienced director of strategic 
marketing, Andrew McCasker. Landmark’s ability to 
see into the future and manage toward an objective 
was becoming formidable. 


Out of the consolidation that followed the creation of 
the distributed products division, two development 
directors had emerged: Steve Barnes and Paul 
Mockabee, the same team that had created 
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Strengthening 
the Board of 
Directors 


Landmark’s first new product, Eyewitness, back in 
1987. Both had originally been handpicked by Pat 
and Kathy and had grown with them, living the 
entrepreneurial experience and sharing the sense of 
Landmark’s destiny. Both had also evolved 
tremendously — as managers, as technical resources, 
and as software businessmen. They became the solid 
foundation upon which to build this major new 
development organization — the perfect bridge 
between Landmark’s past and its future. 


The experience Landmark had had so far with its 
outside board members had moved its attitude 
toward outsiders from cautious to confident. And the 
time frame, from late 1992 to mid 1994, could not have 
been more timely as the board dealt with some of the 
company’s most historically difficult issues. 


Pat saw two roles for the board: oversight and 
assistance — oversight in terms of the board’s 
responsibility on behalf of its stockholders and 
assistance in terms of the use of its skills by 
Landmark’s CEO and senior management. The 
outsiders had been recruited with these roles in mind 
and they had filled them well. 


In late 1994, with Kathy and the company rapidly 
responding to the new go-forward spirit, Pat again 
looked to evolve and strengthen the board. 


First, he upgraded two of the advisory board 
positions. Gene Blanchard, CFO of Dyncorp, added to 
the board’s financial strength and acquisition 
expertise. Art Johnson, general manager of Loral’s 
Federal Systems Division (formerly IBM Federal 
Systems), added both government and computer 
industry expertise. Both had billion dollar 
responsibilities. 


Second, he evolved the board committees. His goal 
was leveraging the talents of the board toward their 
dual oversight and assistance missions. In his mind, 
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that meant through the board’s committees, even if 
their standard definition didn’t quite fit. 


In 1993, the traditional Audit Committee had been the 
experimental proving ground for this activist agenda. 
With Jeff Bergman as its chair and with none of the 
company’s operating officers as members, it had 
pioneered a movement beyond strict financial 
oversight into a broader one of operational oversight. 
This had involved significant involvement and 
assistance from Kathy and the senior management 
team in getting it to be more of an asset and less of an 
intrusion. 


The key here was channeling the board’s talent to its 
committees following the success of Jeff’s Audit 
Committee. Formal board meetings would be 
reduced from 10 to five, with their focus shifting to 
quarterly and annual reviews. The additional 
executive time would be redeployed to Kathy and the 
committees. Jeff’s committee would be more properly 
named the Operational Oversight Committee (or 
Operations Committee) and a new committee would 
be formed called the Strategy and Compensation 
Committee (or Strategy Committee). With its major 
focus on strategic planning and acquisitions, its 
opportunity for oversight and assistance would be as 
formidable as Jeff’s. Outsider Kess deKluyver, 
strategic planner and former dean of the George 
Mason University Business School, would be its chair. 
Again, it would have no operating officers as 
members. 


As the company advanced, so did its board. 


Bolstering the At this point, many at Landmark were old-timers who 

Culture had experienced “the good old days.” Many more 
were newcomers and unaware of the battles that had 
brought the company so far. All had been through a 
period of threatening instability. Kathy knew that the 
people who needed to be the most excited and 
energized were the troops and that’s exactly where 
she applied her unique personal talents. 
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She revived Landmark’s traditional quarterly 
company meetings at which employees were briefed 
on performance results and plans. Historically, 
Landmark’s employees had always been exceptionally 
well informed. Now they enjoyed Kathy’s unique 
mixture of facts, challenges, and fun. How many 
CEOs dispense the results of an employee satisfaction 
survey through two employee teams competing in a 
Landmark version of the quiz show “Family Feud?” 
One of the teams all had the first name “Pat!” 


As the company progressed into a new year, its 
spiritual change could easily be seen at the company 
meetings. Every chair was filled. And even before the 
meeting began, the air was filled with conversation, 
laughter, and energy. 


Kathy also initiated an ongoing series of meetings 
with small employee groups in which she would give 
a brief update and have the employees come prepared 
to tell her the top three goods and the top three bads. 
These meetings would periodically go through the 
whole company and give her yet another finger on its 
pulse. 


She also got her senior managers actively working on 
improving communication by borrowing an old habit 
from CFO Stan Krejci: periodic pizza lunches with 
groups of employees in his office. For the SET, she 
added her own twist by having them invite employees 
from other divisions. These gatherings provided a 
more informal atmosphere than the company 
meetings where employees could ask questions of SET 
members. 


Pat’s old habit of walking the halls — both to be seen 
and to listen — was revived, too. It was not unusual 
to see Kathy and a group of troops gathered in the 
halls late in the afternoon talking over a cup of coffee. 


Landmark’s outreach programs (WCCC and the 
Edison partnership), which had been such an 
important part of its culture, were not forgotten either. 
In fact, for the first time, each member of the SET had 
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a specific outreach activity to manage, bringing higher 
visibility and empowerment. 


First and foremost of the accomplishments of late 1994 
was the completion of the expanded strategic plan. 


It contained the impressive business strategies and 
processes that had come out of Project 96. These 
included Frank Torbey’s solution set concept that 
called for Landmark’s distributed performance 
solutions to include three pieces: a relational database 
management system (RDBMS) monitor, an online 
teleprocessing (OLTP) monitor, and an operating 
system monitor — all tightly integrated through a 
strong performance architecture (PWB). 


But it also contained the mass of product and market 
details that Pat thought key to the future. Now 
Landmark would have muscle when it talked to its 
bankers, industry analysts, and potential investors. 
Most of all, it would not only know where it was 
going, but also what it might be like when it got there. 
And that clearly was a much larger, exciting 
Landmark. 


Again the trick was execution. But this time, “what” 
was not a question — just “how.” 


Another major strengthening of the company was in 
its choice of business advisors. Ironically, much of 
what it had needed had been right under its nose all 
along. More than anyone else, this meant two old 
friends: Price Waterhouse and Shaw Pittman, 
Landmark’s accounting and law firms. 


Price Waterhouse had been with Landmark almost 
from the beginning. Over the years, however, 
Landmark used strictly their audit and accounting 
functions, even though the firm had been capable of 
so much more. The same had been true, to a lesser 
extent, of Shaw Pittman. While Pat, Kathy, and Jeff 
had grown to consider these firms trusted friends and 
confidants, strangely Landmark had often used small, 
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PWB — A 
Monitoring 
Architecture 


local firms, individual consultants or, worse yet, 
nobody in some of its most important strategic 
business decisions. 


That trend started to change when Landmark decided 
to use Price Waterhouse to find a new banking partner 
in 1993. With Price Waterhouse’s top talents flying in 
from different parts of the country to advise and 
assist, Landmark was able to attract its outstanding 
banking partner, Citizens Bankcorp. And that had 
been during the recession, too. 


This shift became even more pronounced with the 
events that had culminated in the board retreat of late 
April. When Pat, Kathy, and Jeff had thought about it, 
they realized the two firms they wanted in on the 
major financial, strategic, and personal discussion 
were none other than their long-time friends, Price 
Waterhouse and Shaw Pittman. Both ended up 
playing major roles. 


Now Price Waterhouse’s corporate expertise was used 
on a much wider range of subjects, including finance, 
acquisitions, and strategic planning. And, rather than 
dealing exclusively with the local office, Landmark 
dealt with an expert from some other part of the 
country, if not the world. 


This same approach was adopted by the SET, as the 
company moved to address other historic areas of 
need. They once again knew what they didn’t know. 
Landmark’s market place was the world and that 
same scope was being taken into account in its choice 
of business advisors. 


Steve Barnes was one of the good things that Frank 
Torbey had found at Landmark. So was his 
architecture. 


Steve, who had been a part of the painful efforts to 
create a mainframe monitoring architecture in the late 
'80s, put together the clear need for a monitoring 
architecture and the technology of his Profiles work 
and came up with PWB. 
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Initially, it was largely his own stubborn pursuit of the 
design, truly in a research mode. However, as the 
company got further and further along the 
client/server trail, as people like Frank Torbey came 
on board, and as the demand for new products 
increased, the sense and benefit of a well-designed 
architecture made PWB mainstream. When it was 
totally in place, new Landmark performance monitors 
would be as simple — and as quick — as literally 
snapping them into place. All that would be needed 
for anew monitor would be a data-gathering agent to 
input the information into the rich functionality of the 
architecture. The design and early demonstration 
knocked Pat’s socks off. By the time the master plan 
was ready, PWB was squarely at the center of 
Landmark’s strategy (and substantially in place). 


First Steps To the Future 


The second half of 1994 saw Landmark’s client/server 
initiatives really start to take form. 


TMON for UNIX Not the least of these was TMON for UNIX, finally 
introduced in September. It took the basic 
functionality of the acquired PROBE products and 
placed it into a networked, multiplatformed design 
that now included a graphical user interface (GUI). In 
short, it was a comprehensive solution, not unlike 
those of Landmark’s acclaimed mainframe monitors. 
TMON for UNIX would be Landmark’s flag bearer 
into new markets and new experiences. 


Although released too late to have a serious impact on 
1994 results, it immediately let Landmark know that 
this was an entirely new game and an exciting one at 
that. For the first time in its history, Landmark found 
itself with several potential multimillion dollar deals. 
Even though unit prices were dramatically less in the 
client/server world, instead of several copies per 
transaction, you now had at least dozens if not 
hundreds or even thousands. That translated into 
much larger deals, many more users, much more close 
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TMON for 
CICS/6000 


support, and, most often, a much longer sales cycle. 
Still, given the potential, these were problems 
Landmark was more than happy to tackle. 


TMON for UNIX had clearly demonstrated the most 
important thing: large scale interest from the market 
place. Now all Landmark had to do was learn how to 
turn that into new business. Gradually, distributed 
products started to increase its share of new business 
revenues, the only statistic that Pat said mattered. 


Following closely behind TMON for UNIX was The 
Monitor for CICS (CICS/6000) — a monitor for IBM’s 
newly distributed form of CICS for its very popular 
UNIX-based RS/6000 processor. CICS on distributed 
servers was a market that was yet to be. However, 
Landmark thought it was a strategic risk worth taking 
for several reasons. 


e First, CICS was the most widely used 
teleprocessing monitor in the world, albeit on 
mainframes, and CICS/6000 (later, CICS for AIX) 
would enable all those users to migrate their CICS 
applications to less expensive UNIX servers. 


e Second, Hewlett Packard (HP) had CICS/9000, its 
own version of distributed CICS, too. 


e Finally, CICS was Landmark’s founding expertise 
and the basis of its relationships with literally 
thousands of customers around the world. 


It was a risk tied to the effectiveness of IBM and HP 
making CICS as dominant a platform in the 
distributed world as it was on the mainframe. 
Landmark would be there on Day 1. 


TMON for CICS/6000 had another major mission 
besides adding to Landmark’s distributed 
development strength. It was the first product to use 
Landmark’s PWB. 


Doug Leech, who had followed his good friend Steve 
Barnes from South Africa to Landmark, had also made 
the migration from his mainframe roots to a 
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leadership role in the company’s thrust to new 
technologies as development manager of TMON for 
CICS /6000. 


The third product in the pipeline was the leading edge 
of Landmark’s RDBMS initiative, The Monitor for 
Sybase. Together with TMON for UNIX (the 
operating system monitor) and TMON for CICS/6000 
(the OLTP monitor), it would complete the first 
package under Landmark’s solution set concept. It 
was slated for release in early 1995. Jason Levine, 
who had started out with DB2 on the mainframe, 
would lead Landmark’s key strategic thrust into 
client/server databases including not only Sybase, but 
also Oracle, Informix, and others. While TMON for 
Sybase had four product managers during its 
development, Jason led the development effort from 
start to finish. 


On June 28, 1995, Jason Levine’s team achieved its 
first product goal when TMON for Sybase was 
officially declared generally available. Built upon the 
PWB architecture, it would significantly boost the 
repositioned sales force’s prospects. Therefore, the 
Landmark solution package was more comprehensive, 
more appealing to the customer, and potentially a 
much larger deal for sales. 


There was also another very important theory about 
the importance of TMON for Sybase in the critical 
sales months ahead. Landmark’s first monitor in its 
mainframe product line had been for CICS, the most 
visible software to a customer’s end users. Candle, on 
the other hand, had started with the operating system, 
the most hidden component. Landmark’s thrust in 
the visible CICS area had gained it a huge market 
share in a few short years, creating a natural path for 
the less visible monitors to follow. 


The thought was that in the client/server world, the 
RDBMS’s were the most end-user-visible components, 
just as CICS had been, and that operating systems 
were similarly invisible. Through strategic 
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Back on Track 


acquisition, Landmark had entered the market in the 
less visible world (TMON for UNIX). Now, TMON 
for Sybase would give it a far more tangible product 
in a rapidly growing market. The thinking was that 
TMON for Sybase would get more attention — 
creating a natural need for TMON for UNIX as well. 


TMON for Sybase was announced by another in 
Landmark’s line of eyecatching ads. This time, a 
rattlesnake is coiled and ready to strike and the 
caption says, “Here’s the Good News: Our Monitor 
for Sybase Gives You the Bad News...Before It 
Strikes!” (see color plate). 


By the end of the year, Sales would find out. They 
would also wish they already had the Oracle and 
Informix monitors in Frank Torbey’s pipeline! 


These were the first of what Pat and Kathy hoped to 
be many new steps into new markets and a new 
Landmark. There were others behind them, and, 
thanks to an expanded product plan, hopefully many 
more still to follow. By the end of 1994, the company 
had overwhelmingly redeployed its development 
resources for distributed markets. The pipeline was 
being built. 


The financials for 1994 showed that the company had 
clearly made the turn. Revenue was once again up, 
with revenue per employee at a modern high and 
continuing to climb. And, even more importantly, the 
company was once again operationally profitable. 
Kathy had achieved her goal, her prerequisite, while 
still moving the company into new development, new 
markets, and new ways of doing business. Oh, there 
were still plenty of uncertainties. However, one thing 
was for sure: The company was very solidly back on 
track. You could tell just walking through the halls. A 
look back from the spring of ’95 would make it hard 
to believe that such momentous and threatening times 
had been just months ago. But, amazingly, they had. 
Quickly, happily, Landmark left those days behind. 
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In many ways, it was a transformed company. With 
each month’s march further into 1995, it became 
bolder — bolder in sales, bolder in marketing, bolder 
in new product development, bolder period. This was 
a company obviously gaining momentum with every 
passing day and there were some very good reasons 
why. 


Perhaps most of all, it had gained the security that 
comes from knowing it had restored profitable 
operation. Kathy had done that. It had been her 
stubborn prerequisite. And the way the company was 
responding, she seemed to have been exactly right. 
Walk. Then run. 


With each step into 1995, the pace quickened. 


New products in new markets. Everyone knew that to 
be the key to the future. And, of course, Pat still 
wanted more of them and sooner. Now, with the 
expanded plan in hand and Steve Barnes’s monitoring 
architecture approaching completion, that was not 
only necessary but possible — if they were willing to 
take some risks. 


And now Kathy was. At the February 28 board 
meeting, she outlined a proposal for a major 
additional investment in client/server development. 
Kathy, too, was convinced that in order to make 
significant growth possible, Landmark had to 
temporarily put profitability aside and build. 


During the next six weeks, Kathy, Frank Torbey, and 
others held a series of meetings with the Strategy 
Committee of the board during which the planned use 
of the funds was presented, debated, and adjusted. 

By mid-April, Frank was authorized to turn a large 
chunk of the plan into action. But Pat, knowing how 
long and painful it had been to get the planning and 
decision-making to this point, wondered just how 
long it would take to see significant results. 
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Repositioning 
Sales 


Not long. About a week later, Pat was reviewing 
routine email traffic, including Human Resources 
notices on hiring. For too long, this had been a very 
short list. But on this day, all at once there were pages 
and pages of positions all in, or related to, new 
client/server development. Frank and his managers 
had been more than ready! 


In the succeeding months, the company would mount 
its largest new product development operation in 
history as, just about overnight, the new development 
trickle became a flood. Physical space once again 
became a problem. Lots of people would once again 
not know one another. And, again, you could feel the 
excitement level in the halls. It was almost like the 
good old days — just larger. Once again, the company 
was being driven by the best that it could do. Even 
Pat admitted that he could not have asked for more (at 
least in Development). 


So everything was wonderful except for one thing, 
new sales — or more exactly, new client/server sales. 
Now Kathy and Bob Guion took a closer look at their 
sales strategies. 


Naturally, increasing sales solve a lot of problems. At 
this point in time, however, it wasn’t so simple. 
Everybody now knew that the key to the company’s 
valuation — and future prospects — was its successful 
penetration of new client/server markets. What 
mattered most was the percentage of new business 
coming from client/server (nonmainframe) sources. 
The sooner that shift substantially showed up, the 
sooner the company — and industry analysts and 
investors — could be sure Landmark was on its way. 
Regardless of how much media and research verified 
the accuracy of Landmark’s strategic direction, it was 
only sales that could make those markets real and 
Landmark’s plans gold. 


Since Bob Guion’s arrival in late 1993, Sales had 
invested heavily in the client/server redeployment 
and that surely had created a market presence and 
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capabilities the company had not had before. In 
reality, however, the sales force had still been 
dominated by its mainframe orientation (even though 
it was the toughest of markets). 


With TMON for UNIX recently introduced, TMON for 
Sybase coming soon, and Frank building like crazy 
behind it, Kathy and the SET felt it was time to take a 
risk in sales, too. No more covering all the bases. No 
more pursuing the last mainframe sale in North 
America. Going into the second half of 1995, Bob’s 
sales force was squarely pointed at its client/server 
business. And, before the summer was over, there 
was evidence of the dramatic shift. Once again, the 
end of the year loomed as a momentous, telling time. 


More Tough Decisions 
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Unlike the one in April 1994, the June 1995 board 
retreat stuck to its agenda. Again, however, it meant a 
tough, painful decision. 


The main item on the agenda was going public. Of 
course, this was not a new subject. Over the years, 
especially in recent ones, the company had in various 
ways familiarized itself with the requirements and 
expectations of the public market and had gradually 
become convinced that it was the ultimate solution for 
Landmark’s long-term growth and liquidity needs. In 
1992, it had even gone so far as to define its intent in 
Project ‘96 — the “96” being the projected year it 
might be able to issue the IPO. 


However, never had it defined specific goals and one 
of the reasons was the lack of the plan itself, not to 
mention the actions that would both create new 
revenue growth and attract investors. Even Project ’96 
had been a blind estimate. Now, with both the plan 
and new product development vigorously on track, it 
was time to take a look at time frames and production 
goals. 
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Chairman Pat McGettigan worked up a graphic that 
became the key to the two days of discussion. Along 
the horizontal axis were five progress points in time, 
with the current time being Point 1. The vertical axis 
showed the percentage of new business. Pat’s graph 
showed where the percentage of new business 
gradually shifted to client/server between Point 1 
(none) to Point 5 (ideal). 


Against this theoretical model, they set to work 
defining the basic sales, product, and other objectives 
they thought necessary to reach each point. Then it 
became a matter of determining the earliest point at 
which Landmark could consider an IPO. On the 
graph, that became Point 3 and Kathy set its estimated 
time frame as 1997. 


Coming out of the retreat, Kathy knew exactly what 
she and the SET had to do and by when. Most 
important of all, they had to get to Point 2 (reach a 
point of demonstrated progress) before they could 
even think seriously of an IPO. Fortunately, many of 
the things necessary were now in process. Shortly 
thereafter, the whole company knew where it was 
going with some specific progress points to measure 
the way. 


Kathy also knew that she had to make a critical 
management change. It was not a new feeling that the 
company was weak from a strategic financial point of 
view. Indeed, Pat, Kathy, and Jeff had all worried 
over that subject over the years. And, in recent 
months, as forward momentum had dramatically 
increased, Kathy had been once again drawn to this 
critical need trying to affect change within the 
company. 


However, as the board retreat came to a close with a 
more tangible IPO goal, she knew that, for the good of 
the company, a tough change had to take place. At 
risk and going down a road it had never been down 
before, Landmark needed an experienced, strategic 
CFO, one who had taken companies public, and one 
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who had a strong grasp of all the financial options 
Landmark might have available to it along the way. 


That meant saying goodbye to a dear old friend, Stan 
Krejci — something nobody liked. Stan had known 
the situation and volunteered to step down as CFO — 
as only an old friend would do to make a difficult 
situation easier. As Pat would put it, “Sometimes the 
needs of the company and the skills of the individual 
take different forks in the road.” Stan would carry on 
in a consulting capacity — and as a friend of 
Landmark. 


By early September 1995, Kathy had recruited the 
CFO to take Landmark public — Ralph Alexander. 
Ralph’s experience in successfully taking four 
companies public — including Rational Software, a 
publicly traded, $85 million maker of object-oriented 
application development tools, where he served as 
CFO — made him just the man for the job. He also 
had expertise in mergers and acquisitions, 
professional services, information systems, legal and 
contracts, financial and strategic planning, and human 
resources. 


Again, Kathy had shown that a humane CEO could 
also make the tough, heartbreaking decisions that 
were the keys to progress. 


PerformanceWorks 


By mid 1995, it was apparent that Landmark’s 
traditional ways of packaging, naming, pricing, and 
selling products would not fly in the client/server 
world. Rather than distinct products, the reality 
coming to life under Frank Torbey had three major 
integrated parts: an architectural backbone (the 
PWB), an independent human interface, and an agent 
— the component that extracted the performance 
information from a given software platform. 


In other words, there wasn’t a distinct product, but a 
networked performance superstructure into which 
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everything fit. That was how the software was being 
developed and as the product pipeline became larger, 
it was clear that Landmark needed a new way to 
package its client/server solutions. There wouldn’t be 
products anymore. And “The Monitor” would become 
the name of the graphical user interface. 


Landmark, like many other software companies, had 
presented packaging concepts to the market place 
based upon one primary ingredient: marketing 
expertise. Beneath the fancy terms and materials, it 
wouldn’t be unusual to find little more than the vapor 
for which the industry was so famous. 


Landmark’s new, client/server performance 
superstructure, PerformanceWorks, had a most unusual 
attribute. By definition, it actually had to have these 
major independent yet integrated components. By 
definition, it had to have such a performance 
architecture. By definition, it actually had to be there 
beneath the glossies! Just as the customer would have 
expected vapor in the past, they would have to expect 
substance here. 


Indeed, when PerformanceWorks was announced in 
September 1995, it not only gave the company a 
powerful new market presentation, but it actually 
solved several problems that were getting more and 
more complicated with each passing day. 
Development was actually working within this 
architecture with both architectural teams and agent 
development teams. They no longer did products. 
And pricing, sales, service, and others were following 
in their footsteps. Change had to take place. 


But what a tremendous change it was. Even Pat used 
the term “wonderful” when it was presented to 
Landmark’s board of directors. The reason was that 
the concept embodied a physical reality that could not 
be vapor, a concept that not only was impressively 
advanced, but also, for the first time, defined both an 
architecture and a major vision as a part of the 
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solution that the customer could not help but 
appreciate. 


As the sales force headed into the end of the year, 1996 
and its major new deliveries loomed more exciting — 
and more critical — than ever. 


Client/Server and Beyond 


There was still risk that both threatened and needed 
taking. And there was still far too much promise to be 
turned into tangible reality. But, do you know what? 
You could see that this was a company beginning to 
have fun again. It was well established, with 
mainframe products that consistently beat the 
competition. And it was now delivering its first 
products into an exciting and growing market. Now 
you could see that this was a company going 
somewhere. Where? Back to the good old days. 


To be continued ... 
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Appendix A: Statistical Overview 


The charts in this appendix present historical statistics 
for Landmark’s employees, licenses, and revenues. 


Employees 


Total Landmark Employees 
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Licenses 


Total Landmark Licenses Sold (Cumulative Sales) 
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Revenues 





Revenues 
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Year Award For Description Presented by 
1984 Million-in-One| The Monitor First-year International 
Award for CICS sales in Computer 
excess of $1 Programs 
| million 
——— - 
1985 $5 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 
Award for CICS sales in Computer 
excess of $5 | Programs 
million 
1986 $10 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 
Award for CICS sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$10 million 
1987 $25 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 
Award for CICS sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$25 million 
1988 Award of Marketing Excellence in | Information 
Merit Achievement Multi Media Industry 
Campaign Association 
a 8 8 — E 
Award of Outstanding International 
Merit Leadership in Trade 
Exporting Association of 
Northern 
Virginia 
High Tech Pat Arthur Young 
Entrepreneur | McGettigan and Venture 
of the Year magazine 
1989 Award of Eyewitness: in the Society for 
Excellence Solve the Brochures Technical 
Mystery category Communication 
Award of The Monitor in the Society for 
Excellence for MVS: The | Brochures Technical 
Whole Solution| category Communication 
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1990 
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Presented by 





Society for 
Technical 
Communication 














Award of 
Achievement 








Description 


The Monitor 
for MVS Direct 





Award For Description 
Award of The Monitor in the 
Achievement | for MVS Software 
Version 1.0 Reference 
Reference Guides 
Manual category 
Award of Eyewitness in the 
Excellence Version 2.0 Software 
Reference Combination 
Manual User and 
Reference 
Guides 
category 
Award of Simplicity in the 
Merit Promotional 
Materials 
category 
$50 Million The Monitor Cumulative 
Award for CICS sales in 
excess of 
$50 million 
Award of The Monitor in the 
Achievement | for CICS: Brochures 
Ahead of Time | category 
Award of Eyewitness in the 
Achievement | Advertisement | Brochures 
category 
Award of The Monitor in the 
Achievement | for DB2 Brochures 
Product category 


PP 


in the 
Brochures 


Mail Piece category Communication 





Society for 
Technical 
Communication 





Society for 
Technical 
Communication 


International 
Computer 
Programs 





Society for 
Techical 
Communication 


Society for 
Techical 
Communication 


Society for 
Technical 
Communication 


Society for 
Technical 
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a | a T 
Year Award For Description Presented by 
1990 Award of The Monitor in the Society for 
continued | Merit for CICS | Software Technical 
Online Reference Communication 
Reference Guides 
Manual, category 
Report Writer 
and Extended 
Facilities, and 
Messages and 
Codes 
Award of The Monitor in the Society for 
Merit for DB2 Software Technical 
Reference Reference Communication 
Manual and Guides 
Messages and | category 
Appendixes 
Award of The Monitor in the Society for 
Merit for MVS Software Technical 
Reference Reference Communication 
Manual, Guides 
Report Writer category 
User’s Guide, 
and Messages 
and Codes 
Award of Pinnacle in the Whole Society for 
Merit Periodicals Technical 
category Communication 
Award of Landmark Link | inthe Society for 
Achievement Newsletters Technical 
category Communication 
| chi eee Cabinets 
Award of “The Anatomy | inthe Society for 
Merit of an I/O Scholarly/ Technical 
Request” Professional Communication 
Articles 
category - 
Award of MVS in the Books Society for 
Excellence Concepts and | category Technical 
Facilities | Communication 
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Year | Award For Description Presented by 
1990 $10 Million Eyewitness Cumulative International 
continued | Award sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$10 million 
Award of Pinnacle in the AME ADAPSO 
Merit 4-Color User 
Newsletters 
category 
Award of Best Overall AME ADAPSO 
Achievement | Campaign 
KPMG Pat Peat Marwick 
Entrepreneur | McGettigan 
of the Year 
E i a a M >. O AAE 
Running for Pat for work in ADAPSO 
Excellence McGettigan Success 
Award 2000, an 
educational 
outreach 
initiative 
S| 
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1991 
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Award For Description Presented by 
One of Top Landmark Software 
100 Systems Magazine 
Software Corporation 
Companies 
$100 Million | The Monitor Cumulative International 
Award for CICS sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$100 million 
ITAA Award Pinnacle Marketing ITAA 
Excellence 
ee ee = == 
Award of Space in the AME ADAPSO 
Distinction Advertising 4-Color 
category 
Award of Sales in the Less AME ADAPSO 
Distinction Literature/ than 4-Color 
Brochures category 
Award of Landmark Art in the Society for 
Achievement | Collection Promotional Technical 
Catalog Materials Communication 
category 
a E 
Award of Direct Mail in the AME ADAPSO 
Merit 4-Color 
category 
$10 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 
Award for MVS sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$10 million 
Milton R. Charitable for work with | ADAPSO 
Wessel activities Whitley 
Award for County 
Corporate Communities 
Social for Children 
Responsibility and Thomas 
A. Edison 
High School 
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1992 
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Award For | Description Presented by 
One of Top Landmark Software 
100 Systems Magazine 
Software Corporation 
Companies 
tet | 
Award of Eyewitness in the Society for 
Merit Version 3.0 Software Technical 
Reference Reference Communication 
Manual Guides 
category 
Award of The Monitor in the Society for 
Excellence for CICS Brochures Technical 
Direct Mail category Communication 
Flyer 
= — 
Best-Rated The Monitor Based on Xephon 
CICS for CICS user surveys 
Performance 
Monitor 


———_———————— y E 





International 
Computer 
Programs 


Xephon 














Million-in-One| The Monitor First-year 

Award for DB2 sales in 
excess of $1 
million 

Best-Selling The Monitor Based on 

DB2 for DB2 user surveys 

Performance 

Monitor 

Most Rapidly | The Monitor 

Growing for DB2 

Market Share 

Heroic Landmark Nominee in 

Achievement | Systems Business & 

in Corporation Related 

Information Services 

Technology category 


Xephon 


aal 
Computerworld 
Smithsonian 
Awards 
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Year Award For Description Presented by 
1993 One of Top Landmark Software 
100 Systems Magazine 
Software Corporation 
Companies 
Best-Rated The Monitor Based on Xephon 
MVS for MVS user Surveys 
Performance 
Monitor 
Highest The Monitor Based on Computerworld s 
Overall for MVS MVS Buyers 
Satisfaction performance | Satisfaction 
Score software Scorecard 
user survey 
ete E — aes 
Software Software IBM Sentry Market 
Magazine Service and Mainframe Research 
Users Support Performance 
Choice Monitors 
Award 
1994 One of Top Landmark Software 
100 Systems Magazine 
Software Corporation 
Companies 
Software Software Software 
Magazine Service and Magazine 
Users Support 
Choice 
Award 
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Year Award For | Description | Presented by 
1995 One of Top Landmark Software 

100 Systems Magazine 

Software Corporation 

Companies 

$3 Million NaviGraph Cumulative International 

Award sales in Computer 
excess of $3 | Programs 
million 

$10 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 

Award for DB2 sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$10 million 

$50 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 

Award for MVS sales in Computer 
excess of Programs 
$50 million 

— 

Million-in-One| The Monitor First-year International 

Award for UNIX sales in Computer 
excess of $1 Programs 
million 

Million-in-One| The Monitor First-year International 

Award for VSE sales in Computer 
excess of $1 Programs 
million 

ASRS eee: SEAE EEE SEE E: 

$5 Million The Monitor Cumulative International 

Award for VTAM sales in Computer 
excess of $5 | Programs 
million 

Best-Rated The Monitor Based on 

Network for VTAM user surveys 

Performance 

Monitor 





























“It’s very important for everybody to dream. Dreams of 
what might happen — or what might be — keep you alive.” 
— Pat McGettigan 


Pat McGettigan is an excellent example of the American 
dream. Chairman and cofounder of Landmark Systems 
Corporation, he overcame many obstacles to become a 
successful entrepreneur. 





From a poor immigrant family, he had a difficult childhood. After serving four years in the 

U.S. Marine Corps, he sold women’s shoes to support his wife and new baby and, later, attended 
computer school. He landed a job with Blue Cross/Blue Shield, where he pursued a successful 
career in computer systems programming for 17 years. During this time, he developed 

The Monitor for CICS, and Landmark was born. 


The young company began in a small office located above a Radio Shack and a liquor store. Even 
then, Pat had big dreams. It was his belief in himself and Landmark that led to its early success 
and spectacular growth. 


Pat prides himself on putting ethics and integrity first. His unique qualities have earned him two 
Entrepreneur of the Year awards. He was the driving force behind Landmark’s efforts to adopt a 
Save the Children program and, in 1991, Landmark was presented with the Information 
Technology Foundation’s first Milton R. Wessel Award for Corporate Social Responsibility. 


“When you're around Pat, you really believe that miracles can happen. And often, they do!” 


— Kathy Clark, President and CEO, Landmark Systems Corporation 


“When I first became involved with Landmark, I thought it would be a modestly successful company. 
But, the more I got to know Pat, the more I realized what our potential really was. He really inspires 
people to go beyond what they think is possible.” 


— Jeff Bergman, Principal, RevealNet 
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